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—“Sgguuel, TANNER & CO. ae 


got 2119 “The Quick Shippers”’ 


Uniy.o8 We 
weaned THAT RUSH ORDER—Send it here. 


Government railway service comes first—but our quick handling of your orders 
will insure you the best possible shipping service. We can handle your orders 
quickly because we always have on hand or can make on short notice what you 
want. We sell wholesale exclusively, and give your orders, large or small, our 
very best attention. 








Distributors of 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox Tools 
and Machines 


FAVORITE Furnace Pipe 
and Fittings 


JONES Side Wall Registers 
BURT Patent Ventilators 
TONCAN METAL Mig 
Complete Line of | 


TIN PLATE SHEET IRON 
METALS 


We have a well equipped Cornice 
Department at your service. 
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| | ROOFING PLATES IN ALL GRADES BRIGHT PLATES SOLDER 
| TIN AND LEAD TINNERS’ SUPPLIES 


FULL LINE OF SHELF GOODS IN TIN AND GRANITE WARE 





: We can furnish whatever you need—Write today for catalogs 


TANNER & COMPANY 


216-218 S. Meridian St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 215-217 McCrea St. 
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THE 
MAHONING 
“C” TYPE 


has many superior qualities 
which appeal to the care- 
ful buyer and user of warm 
air furnaces. 


Be prepared to explain 
and demonstrate them to 
your customers. 


Full information for 
—_ the asking. 
“C”? TYPE FOR SOFT COAL 


MAHONING FOUNDRY CO., Youngstown,Ohio 
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The FFRONT RANK 


Steel Furnace 
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sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 


Longer Fire Travel 


and larger radiating surface. The [RONTRANE 
gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating tlie rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 
tisement for the FRONT\JANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the FROTRANE Good bye! We're go 


write us today for liberal terms is too hot for us. 


| Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. ¢ 


4058 Forest Park Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. | rmce mane 
panne merc 3 
cae rember set kT . 
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STARTLING CHANGES are taking place in the world. 
Many time-honored institutions and customs are dis- 
appearing or undergoing radical trans- 


Is Gold formation. The most astonishing, per- 
Needful? haps, is the shift of opinion concerning 
the use of gold as a basis of exchange of 

commodities. Arthur Selyn-Brown in a recent issue 


of the Journal of American Bankers’ Association 
raises the question, Shall the world discount gold; or, 
rather, has not the world already begun to discount 
gold? Countless centuries of usage have placed gold 
on a pedestal as the autocratic arbiter of value and of 
credit. Many economists think, however, that, with 
the dethronement of other world autocrats sure to 
take place at the end of this war, gold will be among 
their number, for the war has taught us, among a 
great many other economic lessons, that we do not 
need them, not it. 

A few years ago any authority who had the temerity 
to predict the passing of gold in the near future, or at 
all, would have been regarded with suspicion with 
respect to his sanity. Yet today, such thoughts are 
in the minds of many able financiers who are figuring 
out the probable effect of the substitution of com- 
modity documents for gold as a credit base. 

The growing popularity of acceptances in commer- 
cial credit transactions and the introduction of a large 
number of bonded warehouses for the storage of 
goods, wealth, is helping out the idea. 
represents live transactions in actual commercial com- 
modities, and the latter, through negotiable warehouse 
receipts, the actual possession and deliver-ability of 
goods; wealth. They represent something that has 
an intrinsic value; something that does not need the 
presence of gold, or silver, to back it up. 

It is claimed that the use of gold as a basis for the 
issue of currency issues could be entirely abolished 
tomorrow without causing the slightest financial em- 
barrassment or inconvenience, or without disturbing 
our credit structure in any degree. Indeed, the ad- 
vocates of this theory claim, the world would be better 
off for the change. Our surplus gold, or rather that 
portion of it that forms the basis of note issues, earns 
nothing and serves no practical or usefui service. On 
the other hand its storage in expensive vaults; its 
transportation from one quarter of the globe to 
another in settlement of trade balances ; 
of guarding it against burglary; its insurance while on 
its travels or at rest, all constitute avoidable expense 
and contribute to the general high cost of living. 

Is gold really useful as the yardstick to measure the 


the expense 


The former 


worth of intrinsically valuable things? Mr. Brown 
seems to think not and his view is upheld by many 
bankers. He seems to think that if every bit of gold 
in the world were accumulated in the United States we 
would be no better off. 

At the present time we have more gold in this 
country than we ever had before. Is it doing us any 
real good? Is it performing any office as an arbiter 
of credits that could not be more effectually performed 
by the credit instruments; the promises to pay based 
upon the ownership of actual intrinsically valuable 
commodities. 

Is it possible that a fitting substitute for gold as a 
monetary factor can be supplied by commercial paper 
based on a selected list of fifty or a hundred of the 
commonest and most universally necessary articles of 
commerce? Mr. Brown says that such a money would 
To be 


sure, such a currency if adopted, would still be quoted 


be far more stable and economical than gold. 


in terms of dollars and cents, and, for general con 
venience, the subsidiary coins would still continue to 
circulate. 

The iconoclast is always at work, the war offering 
special targets for his activities in many different 
directions. In the near future, therefore, may we 
look to see the leading nations discard gold as a 
monetary exchange base, just as they discarded silver 
in 1850, and substitute something in its place of real 
value? 


America’s achievements 


essential to the 


AN UNDERSTANDING of 
since our entrance into the war is 
enlightened patriotism of our country. 
More spontaneous and liberal response 


to the Government’s various appeals for 


Positive 


Results. 
funds is certain to arise from a knowl 
edge of the stupendous accomplishments of the 
branches of American activity in forwarding the cause 
of victory. When this war began, Germany practical 
ly controlled the world’s supply of potash. We have 
not only developed new potash fields in America. We 
have found a way to take potash from the flue dust of 
cement works. And we are now independent of the 
German potash supply for all time 
For years before the war, Germany was buying up 
the world’s supply of castor oil and storing it for use 
in lubricating airplane engines. We have now per- 
fected a mineral oil that serves as well as castor oil in 
all but the very fast fighting planes. 
We have discovered a way to make coal smokeless 
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by extracting from it valuable by-products that have 
previously gone to waste. 

We have similarly found a way to save half the 
oils, greases and animal fats that have been lost in 
use in the past. 

We have recently produced ‘a gas mask that can 
be worn for hours without discomfort even in a rapid 
advance. 

We have introduced improvements in rifles and 
machine guns that give our soldiers weapons greatly 
superior to the enemy’s. 

New methods and appliances for fighting sub- 
marines have overcome the U-boat menace. New in- 
dustrial methods in shipbuilding have speeded up our 
production beyond all expectation. Improvements in 
wireless communication have given our troops a great 
advantage on the battlefield. Improvements in med- 
ical science have reduced our army’s death rate from 
disease to one tenth of the lowest rate established here- 
tofore. 

In short the nations whose inventive genius supplied 
the Germans with all their modern engines of war, 
have now so improved on those inventions that the 
Germans are fighting at an increasing disadvantage on 
land, on water, and in the air. And civilization is 
proving its ability to defend itself from barbarism 
even when the barbarian is armed with weapons which 
he has borrowed from less backward people. 








It IS BECOMING more apparent every day that 
knowledge is selling power in the hardware business. 
The dealer or clerk who knows the goods 
of the store is better equipped for suc- 

Your : 
cess than the merchant or salesman who 
Goods. 2s i a 
is ignorant of or only scantily informed 
concerning the quality and uses of the things carried 
in stock. To know precisely what kind of work can 
be done with a tool and to be able to explain the man- 
ner and material of its manufacture is an immense ad- 
vantage in selling it. This holds true whether the 
sale is made to a mechanic already familiar with that 
particular type of tool or to an amateur who buys it 
for use around the house. 


Know 








AN ENCOURAGING FORECAST is made by the New 
York Commercial. Men of broad vision, it declares, 
are looking forward to the days when 
militarism and autocracy will have been 
destroyed and the world will practice 
the arts of peace more actively and 
freely than ever before. America should make 
greater progress after peace is restored than she has 
hitherto accomplished. American business men owe 
it to themselves, their country and the world to plan 
for the peace that is coming as well as for the. win- 
ning of the war. Peace must not catch us unpre- 
pared as war did in 1914. Because we did not fore- 
see the outbreak of war, we floundered for six months 
in fear of disaster and then found ourselves prosper- 
ous and busy supplying the wants of others. 

War was not a certainty until it came, but peace 
must come and should not find us unprepared. In the 
period of reorganization and reconstruction that will 
follow the end of the war, the peace and prosperity of 


Sane and 
Helpful 
Forecast. 


America will depend on its industrial system. If we 
so order things that every man can earn a living 
America will go ahead like an express train on a clear 
track. If every man finds gainful employment in pro- 
ducing real wealth consumption will be sustained by 
the buying power of the people who do the work. 

Since the war began our finances, industries and 
commerce have grown in strength and volume. We 
are producing more, we are saving more, and we are 
learning how to do things better than in former years. 
Our banking resources are far greater, and, at the 
same time, more liquid than before. Our banking 
and currency system has proved sound and panic- 
proof in the most trying period in all history, where 
most other countries have had to resort to morato- 
riums and to suspend specie payments for a time. 
We are building ships and more ships at a rate that 
seemed inconceivable until they began to slide down 
the ways into the waters on all our coasts and the 
Great Lakes. We have erected great industrial plants 
and enlarged existing ones. The only thing that 
checks productive momentum is shortage of labor. 

Having added to much of our financial resources, 
our foreign and domestic trade, our machinery of pro- 
duction and our means of transportation, the time has 
come to contrive methods for turning these resources 
to account as soon as the war ends. If we turn our 
full man-power into productive channels at once we 
shall find markets at home and abroad for the maxi- 
mum output of which we are capable. In a few local- 
ities labor employed in war work will have to be sent 
to other points where peace products furnish work for 
all, but this will not be difficult if the workers are rea- 
sonable. 

Most of our industrial plants now engaged in war 
work can take up the manufacture of peace products 
without delay. All textile mills, clothing factories, 
shoe shops and plants for making food products can 
go ahead without interruption. Electrical works, 
steel mills and machine shops will find the world 
hungry for their products. Arms and ammunition 
will cease to consume labor and raw materials, but air- 
planes and automobiles will be in greater request than 
before. The development of the airplane as an inci- 
dent of the war will establish a peace industry that 
will rival the motor car and motor boats. All de- 
pends on making the changes quickly and smoothly. 

If we make good use of our resources peace should 
bring prosperity. America enjoyed prosperity after 
the Civil War wherever the machinery of production 
remained intact at its end. It will be in good order 
everywhere on this continent when this war ends. Al 
that will then be required will be to keep the wheels 


turning. 








PEOPLE WHO BUY hardware are not different from 
those who buy shoes and flour. The same rules of 
salesmanship apply to all customers. 
Primarily, merchandising is a pleasant 
transaction. There is gratification in 
supplying the wants of one’s patrons 
The man or woman who buys a commodity gets sat- 
isfaction out of the procedure. Indeed, no one buys 
or sells as a penance. Hence, the whole affair is nat- 


Easy to Be 
Agreeable. 
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the 
agreeable it is the more successful it is likely to be. 


urally an agreeable one. It follows that more 
Consequently, the first effort of all salesmen should be 
to please the customer. As aids to this end, the sales- 
man should present a neat appearance, show sufficient 
interest in his customer, cultivate politeness, be good- 
natured, and give the impression and effect of honesty 
and fair dealing. 


It is easy to be agreeable. Happi- 


ness and prosperity are the reward. 
RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 





The poppies will bloom again in I‘rance. Red roses 
will come bravely up out of the bloodsoaked earth and 
the crimson of them will be from the hearts of men 
who loved liberty more than life. Henceforth the soil 
of France will be sacred to America. Ever more the 
art and song of France will have kinship with ours. 
In the happy days which are to follow we shall be 
brothers all of a world-cleansing democracy. 

IXvery man to his trade, is a good rule says my 
friend Rudolph J. Schwab of R. J. Schwab and Sons 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Its 
would have obviated the difficulties encountered by a 


observance 


certain general who is a fine commander, but not a 
musician. He sent for the chief musician of his regi- 
mental band one day and delivered this scathing criti- 
cism: 

“T notice a lack of uniformity about the band which 
must be regulated. Yesterday morning they were on 
parade, and the largest man in the batch was playing 
a little bit of an instrument—flute or something of 
the kind—and had the big drum played 
That sort of thing doesn’t look 
I to. | the 
men to play small instruments and the big men the 
big instruments. 


you 
by a small man. 
be attended want small 


well, and must 


And another thing—I want the trom- 
hone players to slide their instruments in and out in 
unison. It annoys me to see them all out of step with 
their hands.” 

Tom Gallavin of I. C. Stearns and Company, Syra 
cuse, New York, helps folks keep cheerful in these 
trying times by putting into circulation such smile- 
producers as the following: 

Bobby was entertaining sister's beau and he said: 
“Efhe told me yesterday that you was born to be a 
politician.” 

“Why a politician?” asked Mr. Simpkins. 
does she think that?” 


“Why 


“That's what ma asked her and she said because you 
can do so much talkin’ without committing yourself.” 


Jumping at conclusions is often bad for one’s peace 
of mind in the judgment of John H. Hussie of Omaha, 
Nebraska, Trustee of the Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of the United States. He illus- 
trates with the following anecdote: 

Sweeney was a new recruit; he was also a Knight 
of Columbus. His second day at Fort Thomas was 


spent in hours of tiresome drill. Toward evening the 


top sergeant called out, “All K. P.’s step forward 
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Twelve men advanced and, when the others were dis- 
missed, followed the officer toward the mess halls. 

Sweeney was tired and hungry and his blood boiled 
at the thought of the favoritism about to be shown 
to the dozen Knights of Pythias. 

He followed the men, cursing under his breath, and 
on reaching the hall was relieved to hear the gruff 
“top” exclaim: “Now, you kitchen police, get busy!” 

All the possibilities should be considered before 
making any sort of a vow, remarks my friend David 
M. Haines of Chicago, member of the Loard of Trus- 
tees Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois. 
He adduces the example of a multimillionaire who 
declared : 

“When I began business | made a solemn vow that 
when | had made an even million | would quit.” 

“But you've made that many times over,” said his 
friend, “and still are accumulating. ” 

“That's the curse of it. Whenever | think l’ve made 
an even million | find on figuring it up it’s either a little 
more or a little less, and I’ve got to renew the heart 
breaking struggle.” And the unfortunate man sighed 
heavily. 


At the clubrooms of the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating [engi 
neers, according to my friend A, KE. Stacey, Jr., sec 
retary of the Chapter, one of the members with the 
perennial smile of good fellowship has to have his 
daily joke as he comes into the club. 

“| have here the most valuable automobile accessory 
ever invented,” he remarked. 

“What is it?” 
just wondering what it could be. 

“A bank book,” replied the speaker with a chuckle. 


asked a tall, thin member, who was 


Literal interpretation is sometimes quite amusing 
My friend C. E. Shields of the Rock Island Manu 
facturing Company, Rock Island, IlIlimois, tells me 


about an old colored woman in the south who went to 
see the deacon of her church about the way her hus 
band was treating her. She said that he not only neg 
lected to provide food for the home and clothing for 
the children, but that he used the most disrespectful 
language to her. 

“Has yer eber tried heapin’ coals ob fire on his 
head 7” asked the deacon. 

“Well, not perzactly dat,” answered the imposed 
upon wife; “but I's soused him wid a bucket or two 


ob cold water every now an’ den.” 


It is not a Shakespeare or a Byron who wrote the 
following verses. The lines do not deal with lofty 
sentiments in a grandiose manner. Nevertheless, they 
teach a forthright lesson which is worth repeating de 


torn vhich it ts 


spite the crudeness of the literary 
It is well to ask: 
What’s the Use of Kickin’? 
Sav, what’s the use 0’ Kickin 
It only hurts your toes 
And leaves the prickers 
Up, in irritatin’ row 


cast. 


I'd rather smile than grumble 
I'd rather wait than kick, 
For Kickers alway s stun le 
While Smilers get there quict 
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UP. TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








A $5,000 addition to the plant of the Reeves Stove 
and Foundry Company will soon be made at Camden, 
New Jersey. 

“e- 


PLANS FOR AFTER-WAR TRADE. 


After-war trade plans of the European belligerents 
is the theme of a report entitled “Economic Recon- 
struction” made public today by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. It is intended as a guide in mapping out an 
American program of reconstruction, although it is 
pointed out that each country has its own peculiar 
problems and can not, except in a general way, take 
into consideration the plans of other countries. 

The purpose of the report is explained in the letter 
of submittal to the Secretary of Commerce, which is 
reproduced here in full: 

Sir: There is submitted herewith a summary re- 
port on tendencies in preparations for reconstruction 
and after-war trade in foreign countries. As you 
know, we have received a considerable amount of ma- 
terial on this subject from our representatives abroad, 
and in order to go over the ground we have covered in 
our numerous conferences on this subject I have, in 
response to your suggestion, had this material collated 
and put in its present shape by our Division of For- 
eign Tariffs and Research Division. These divisions 
will continue to classify data received with reference 
to developments in this field, and I shall submit 
further reports as they may seem necessary. The 
text is supplemented by certain tables showing the 
production, trade, and consumption of 40 of the prin- 
cipal commodities for which there is likely to be an 
abnormal demand during the period immediately fol- 
lowing the conclusion of peace. For ready reference 
there have also been added the text of the resolutions 
of the Paris Economic Conference, a summary of the 
report of the British Committee on Commercial and 
Industrial Policy after the War, and other such perti- 
nent material. 

The tendencies, as well as some of the measures al- 
ready adopted or under serious consideration, are dis- 
cussed in more or less detail in the attached report, 
and a separate section is given to preparations for the 
restoration of trade industry, and shipping on the part 
of the foreign Governments, as well as of private or- 
ganizations. 

The outstanding fact under observation is the rec- 
ognition in every land and by all statesmen of the 
problem called “economic reconstruction.” But of 
more immediate importance is the fact that England, 
rance, Italy, Germany, and Austria are making 
preparations to resume their peaceful economic life, 
with improved facilities for foreign trade, with a na- 
tional supervision of the use of natural resources for 





the benefit of their own citizens, and with assistance 
from the State. 

While I realize that many plans advocated or 
adopted in the foreign countries are unsuitable or even 
unnecessary for the United States, I feel impelled to 
point out that those plans might involve prejudice to 
the interests of the United States in foreign fields if 
they should be administered in a narrow spirit or if 
the United States should fail to make plain its own in- 
terests in them. Although the various countries will, 
for a while, undoubtedly work toward economic self- 
sufficiency and toward the elimination of enemy in- 
terests in the exploitation of their resources, it is es- 
sential that each of the allied countries should frame 
its program and the administration of its program 
with full realization of the extent to which the inter- 
ests of all the other allied countries are involved. We 
have no reason to anticipate a purely selfish spirit on 
the part of any of our allies. It is quite natural, in- 
evitable really, that they should plan as soon as pos- 
sible to recover their industrial, commercial, and finan- 
cial equilibrium. It is for us, however, to stand ready 
to enter, at the proper moment, upon an understand- 
ing which will show our appreciation of the com- 
munity of interest in the larger aspects of trade and 
economic intercourse after the war, and which will be 
in harmony with the motives underlying our participa- 
tion in the war. 

It may not be out of place to point out that our own 
Government has already put certain laws on the 
statute books which will prove of great assistance in 
the after-war period, and that many of our Govern- 
ment offices have done much, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in contemplation of the reconstruction period. 
The Government’s greatest preparation for after-war 
trade is the construction and organization of a large 
merchant navy, backed by large and efficient shipyards 
and dry docks. We have, of course, the Webb-Pom- 
erene bill, authorizing our exporters to combine for 
foreign-trade purposes. Our [Iederal Reserve Board 
and banking system have wide leeway in foreign-trade 
banking matters and are alive to the needs of our 
trade, and are meeting them. We have now our Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education working on prob- 
lems that are at the very base of our reconstruction 
work. The War Department also has devoted atten- 
tion to the future of crippled soldiers. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is contributing to numerous aspects of 
the after-war problems; the valuable services now be- 
ing rendered to make the labor supply more mobile 
and correspond to industrial needs will undoubtedly 
continue during the reconstruction period. In the 
Department of Agriculture, and very notably in the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey in the 
Department of the Interior, no less than in the Bureau 
of Standards and the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
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mestic Commerce in this department, important steps 
have been taken in scientific work and research in 
preparation for the future. 

This bureau has a far better information service 
concerning materials, markets, and legislation and eco- 
nomic conditions in foreign countries than ever be- 
fore. The foreign staff of commercial attachés, trade 
commissioners, commercial agents, and special agents 
has been expanded, and we are now able to supply 
commercial and economic information with reference 
to Europe and the Far East—thanks to the ready ap- 
propriation by Congress of a special fund for Far 
Eastern work—that will approach the well-organized 
information service which we have had relative to 
South and Central America. This foreign commer- 
cial staff should now be even more increased. Pub- 
lished reports on German Foreign-Trade Organiza- 
tions, on German Trade and the War, tariff policies, 
and trade restrictions, and extensive research with 
reference to raw materials and the commerce of for- 
eign countries have been leading features of the bu- 
reau’s work for the last two years. Similarly the 
United States Shipping Board, the War Trade Board, 
and the War Industries Board have done statistical 
research, particularly with reference to commodities 
for war purposes, which can not but be of value in or- 
ganizing a national after-war program. In our own 
office we have continuously published in Commerce 
Reports material with reference to the reconstruction 
work of foreign countries. The State Department 
has long been engaged in drafting commercial treaties 
—work to which the comparatively new United States 
Tariff Commission is substantially contributing. The 
Tariff Commission is also doing important work in its 
recognized field of surveying various American indus- 
tries with a view to ascertaining their tariff needs. 
All told, there has been a very considerable amount of 
quiet and effective work done looking toward the 
future. 

In England, judging from present comments on the 
work of the Committee on Commercial and Industrial 
Policy after the War, any present attempt to lay down 
complete and binding policies regarding the future is 
now being recognized as a waste of effort. What is 
important now is the assembling of facts, taking the 
basic steps to improve our educational, research, and 
promotive organizations and contributing to clear 
thinking as to the questions involved. Sooner or later 
we must have a definite program in which work done 
and plans for the future based on known conditions 
affecting our future may be coordinated. I person- 
ally feel that the time is now ripe for some more cen- 
tralized, concerted work to that end. 

Finally, I can not emphasize too strongly the impor- 
tance of placing the direction of this work in a Gov- 
ernment office whose functions are decidedly con- 
structive. A constant sense of economic responsibil- 
ity is required in the minds of those officials who shall 
seek to lead the nation successfully out of this world 
struggle. 

BURWELL S. CUTLER, 
Chief of Bureau. 

The report is entitled “Economic Reconstruction,” 

Miscellaneous Series No. 73, and is sold at 10 cents a 
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copy by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and by all 
the district and cooperative offices of the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


ENAMEL HAS LASTING QUALITIES. 


An enamel that lasts is the Peerless Gloss Black 
namel made by the Nickel Plate Stove Polish Com- 
pany, 358 East Illinois Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. It gives a brilliant 
jet black finish that never wears off. 
It is easy to mix and dries very 
quickly. 
registers, grates, gas stove bodies, 


For use on stove pipes, 


and iron work of all kinds, it is par- 
This 


Gloss Black Enamel comes in many 


ticularly suitable. Peerless 





sizes from five ounce cans to fifty 
Peerless Gloss Black 
Enamel, Made by 
the Nickel Plate 
Stove Polish 


gallon barrels and can be had with 
or without brushes. The Nickel 
Cnloane’ Wheels. Plate Stove Polish Company also 
manufactures many other products, among them being 
the Black Eagle Liquid Stove Polish, Black Jack 
Liquid Stove Polish, Black Eagle Paste Stove Polish, 
Black Jack Paste Stove Polish, and Hand Witch, a 
cleanser for the hands. Dealers who are interested 
should write today for samples to the Nickel Plate 
Stove Polish Company, 358 Kast Illinois Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
++: 


IMPROVES METHODS OF MANUFACTURE. 


It is a foregone conclusion that the present day 
manufacturing methods are vastly superior to those of 
the past few years. There are, of course, a few loyal 
“old-timers” who insist that “our methods were just 
as good.” But it stands to reason that time has per- 
fected these methods and made them much better than 
those of the past. As an example, the iron and wood 
stove patterns made by the Vedder Pattern Works of 
Troy, New York, are of a high grade of efficiency and 
anyone can see their superiority over the old and rela- 
tively inferior patterns. This Company has been in 
business since the year 1835. Therefore, it is able to 
discriminate between the old and new ways of manu- 
facturing. Much time, labor and money can be saved 
by doing things in an up-to-date manner, and dealers 
will make no mistake by writing to the Vedder Pat- 
tern Works, Troy, New York, for full information 
about their iron and wood stove patterns. 


-~o-- 


COUNSELS LIVING THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


Here are a few points on thrift given by the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer which are worthy of 
emulation by Americans: 

Personal, household and business expenses must be 
reduced to the minimum. 

Surplus weekly or monthly, earnings, over necessary 
expenditures, must be invested straightway in war se- 
curities. 
the banks should be kept as 


small as possible and the money invested in war bonds. 


Current balances at 








TE 
OBITUARY. 
William M. Mitchell. 

A career which had already been distinguished by 
positive achievements in the business world and which 
gave promise of further brilliant accomplishments 
was cut short by the demise of William M. Mitchell, 
who died suddenly October 10, 1918, at his home in 
Chicago, a victim of influenza. He was the only son 
of George Mitchell, President of The Stove Founders’ 
Defense Association. 

William M. Mitchell had inherited from his father 
a sturdy spirit of self-reliance. 
not content to take advantage of his parent’s influence 
and obtain a place for himself which he had not 


He was, therefore, 


earned by his own individual efforts. In pursuance 
of this praiseworthy principle of self-development, he 
elected to become associated with the electrical indus- 
try. Accordingly, he entered the employ of the West- 
inghouse Company as an apprentice at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

sy dint of ambition and close attention to the tasks 
in hand, he worked his way through the different de- 
partments of the Westinghouse Company until he 
reached the responsible position of general sales man- 
ager of the Illinois Electric Company department of 
the Westinghouse Company. He held this important 
office for several years prior to his sudden death. 

Although not actively engaged in the stove business 
by reason of his having chosen a different field of 
work, he had investments in that industry and was 
one of the stockholders of the Pittston Stove Com- 
pany, Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

He was a shining example of the sort of success 
which results from energy, application, perseverance, 
and practical knowledge. In addition to these highly 
desirable qualities, he possessed a charming person- 


His 


friendship was greatly prized by those who were for- 


ality-—affable, warm-hearted, and magnetic. 


tunate enough to acquire it. To such folk as well as 
to scores of others who knew him, his passing away 
brings grief and a sense of personal loss. 

William M. Mitchell leaves a wife, who at the time 
of his death was also very ill and unable to attend 
the funeral ef her husband. The obsequies were held 
October 14, 1918, at the home of his father, 1638 
Monroe Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Morrell Swank. 

One of the most prominent men in the business 
circles of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, died recently at 
the Memorial hospital of that city in the person of 
Morrell Swank, secretary of the Swank Hardware 
Company. He had been under treatment about three 
weeks, undergoing a minor operation about two weeks 
He was the eldest son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
father being the founder of the 


ago. 
Jacob Swank, his 
hardware store, and since the Swank Hardware Com- 
pany was organized by the Swank brothers and their 
brother-in-law, Charles R. Glock, he had been the sec- 
retary of the corporation and most active in the man- 
agement of its affairs. Mr. Swank was born in Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, August 6, 1857, and was educated 


in the public schools of that city. His first wife, Mrs. 
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Ella Fry Swank, a brother, Frederick, and a sister, 
Jennie, lost their lives in the Johnstown flood. Later 
Mr. Swank married Miss Araminta Fry, a sister of 
his first wife, who survives. A daughter, Mrs. Alex- 
ander B. Caldwell of Bellevue, Pittsburgh, had been 
at his bedside for some time. The surviving brothers 
are Newton B. of Westmont, William of Walnut 
Grove, Harry of 114 Main Street and George W. of 
331 Vine Street,’and the surviving sister is Etta L., 
wife of Charles R. Glock of 616 Somerset Street, 
Johnstown. 
Robert J. Harrington. 

A well-beloved traveling salesman started out upon 
the last long journey into other realms when Robert 
J. Harrington died October 14, 1918, at his residence, 
4635 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
years he represented the Stanley Rule and Level Com- 
pany of New Britain, Connecticut, and his coming 
was hailed with pleasure by every dealer in his ter- 
ritory. Everyone liked him because of his cheerful 
disposition and the buoyancy of his temperament. The 


lor several 


news of his passing away will sadden all who knew 
especially in view of the fact 





and appreciated him 
that he was still in the early years of his manhood, 
being only 32 years of age when the end came. His 
parents, William A. and Florence B. Harrington, sur- 
vive him as well as a sister, Mrs. Lawrence Rice. He 
was a favorite ‘nephew of Don McMillan, manufac- 
turers’ representative of Chicago, Illinois, who mourns 
him as he would a son. At the time of his death, he 
was connected with the Risk Insurance Company at 
Washington, D. C. The funeral was conducted from 
his home in Chicago, October 18, 1918. 
Robert Biddle. 

In the first flush of the prime of life, Robert Biddle, 
Second, passed away, October 12, 1918. He was 
president and manager of the Supplee-Biddle Hard- 
ware Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Death 
was caused by influenza followed by pneumonia. 
There is an uncommon poignancy to the grief which 
his going has produced in the establishment which he 
had conducted with wisdom and abounding kindness. 
Actually he practiced what he believed. By inherit- 
ance and conviction he was a Quaker and rejoiced in 
the pleasant title of Friend by which the people of his 
faith loved to be known. With him it was not merely 
a title. It a description of his character. He 
was friend and brother to all his associates—gentle, 
forbearing, and always helpful. 

Ee 

3onds Buy Food for Soldiers. Buy Liberty Bonds. 

Money Means Munitions. Buy Liberty 

Bonds Build Tanks. Buy Liberty Bonds. 

3onds Build Airplanes. Buy Liberty Bonds. 

3onds Build Ships. Buy Liberty Bonds. 


was 


Sonds. 


Liberty Bond or Liberty Bound, which will you 
have it? 
Buy Bonds and Back the Guns that Hit the Huns 
Bonds Put the Dam in Potsdam. 
Bar Barbarism by Buying Bonds. 
The More Bonds the Fewer Casualties. 
Save for Your Country or Slave for the Hun. 
Back Your Own with the Bond You Own. 


Bonds Win Battles. Buy More Bonds. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








EPIDEMIC FORCES POSTPONEMENT OF 
HARDWARE CONVENTION. 


As a precautionary measure against the further 
spread of the influenza epidemic, it has become neces- 
sary to postpone the joint convention of the American 
the Na- 
States 


Association and 
tional the United 
which was to have been held October 23, 24, and 25, 
1918, in the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
A circular letter, announcing this 
the the 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, as 


Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Hardware Association of 


City, New Jersey. 
decision, has been sent to all members of 
American 
tollows: 

“Word has just been received from the health au- 
thorities of the state of New Jersey and of Atlantic 
City that owing to the rapid spread of the influenza 
they can not grant us permission to hold our Conven- 
tion which was scheduled for October 23, 24, and 25. 

“We, therefore, announce the postponement of this 
convention until such time as the influenza shall sub- 
side. 

Yours very truly, 
KD. Mircnene., 
Secretary-Treasurer.” 

It will be observed that the joint convention has not 
been cancelled. Owing to the uncertainty of the dura 
tion of the epidemic, however, no definite dates have 
yet been selected for the meeting. The importance of 
the business to be transacted at the joint gathering is 
such that there is little likelihood that the convention 
will be revoked this season. It is the general opinion 
of medical men that the epidemic will run its course 
within a few weeks. It is probable, therefore, that 
the embargo of the New Jersey health authorities will 
soon be lifted and that announcement of other dates 
will be made from the offices of the two Associations. 


Et 


REPORTS INCREASED PRODUCTION OF 
ARTIFICIAL ABRASIVES. 


Hardware merchants who carry in stock abrasives 
for sharpening tools will be interested in the fact that 
a marked increase in the output of artificial abrasives 
in the first half of 1918, as compared with the first 
half of 1917, is shown by figures compiled by Irank 
|. Katz, of the United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, and obtained in cooperation 
with the Mines Branch of the Canada Department of 
Mines. There was little change ‘n the output of corun- 


dum and a decrease in the output of emery in the 
United States. 

During the first half of 1918 emery ore was pro 
duced by seven operators in the Peekskill district, in 
New York, and by one in southern Virginia. Corun 
dum is produced from one mine in Macon County, 
North Carolina, and by one company operating in 
Renfrew County, Ontario. The combined mine out- 
put of emery and corundum in the United States and 
Canada from January 1 to June 30, 1918, was 5,455 
short tons. During the same period the producers 
sold, shipped, or used in the manufacture of abrasive 
articles approximately 4,500 short tons, and the stock 
on hand at the mines June 30 was about 1,500 short 
tons. \s compared with the same period in 1917, 
there was a large decrease in the quantity of emery 
mined, and the output from January to June, 1918, 
inclusive, was considerably less than half of the mine 
output of emery for the entire year 1917. During the 
first half of 1918 corundum was produced at about the 
sane rate as 1917. 

Artificial carbide abrasives, including carborundum, 
crystolon, and carbolon, were produced during the 
first half of the year 1g18 by two companies in the 
United States, operating plants at Niagara Falls, New 
York, and at Blasdell, New York, and by 
Canada, operating plants at Shawinigan Falls, Que 
The 


was 6,583 


three in 


bec, and at Chippewa and Thorold, Ontario. 


plant output of crude carbide abrasives 


short tons. During the same period the producers 
sold or used in the manufacture of abrasive materials 
5,033 tons, and on June 30 there remained in thet 
hands as stocks 2,840 tons. 

Aluminum oxide abrasives, including alundum, 
aloxite, exolon, lionite, and natite, were manufactured 
in the United States by four companies, three of which 
operated plants at Niagara Falls, New York, and one 
at Blasdell, New York, and in Canada by five 


panies, which operated plants at Niagara lalls, Chip 


com 


and two at l[lamilton, Ontario 


The combined output of these plants in the first halt 


pewa, Thorold, and 


of 1918 was 28,341 short tons. uring the same 
period the producers sold or used in the manufacture 
of abrasive materials 28,161 short tons, and on June 
30 there remained in their hands 26,221 short tons. 
The combined figures for carbide and alumina abra 
half of 1918 are lanufactured, 


material sold or used, 33,794 short 


sives for the first 
34.974 short tons; 
tons; and stock in hands of producers June 30, 29,001 


short tons. As compared with the first half of 1917 


there was an increase in production of nearly 60 pet 

cent. The production in the first half of 1918 was 
° - 1 : 1 

approximately equal to 62 per cent of that for th 


whole year 1917. 
-~e- 


Liberty Bonds or German bondag 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 











CLEVER DISPLAY OF SPORTING GOODS 
BRINGS INCREASED SALES. 

One of the few outdoor diversions which has not 
been seriously affected by war-time regulations is that 
of hunting and trapshooting. The reason is not far 
to seek. Under the restrictions of the 
and federal game laws hunting actually increases food 
supply without endangering the food resources of the 
country. Repeatedly, the United States Food Admin- 
istration has urged the employment of substitutes for 
beef, pork and mutton. Therefore, the sportsman 
who brings down wild geese or duck or who adds a 
deer or other edible game to his credit is serving the 
double purpose of diversion and usefulness. 


various state 


ee 


~~ 


; 
’ 
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border around the design in the center as well as the 
borders around the two round pictures at each side 
were also made of shell boxes and twisted cord. These 
two pictures showing hunting scenes were designed to 
bear out the words in the center, “brings °em down,” 
and gave a touch of real hunting life to the display. 
Wn the left are some pictures showing how the shells 
on display are made. On the background a few guns, 
hunting coats and shot gun cases were displayed with 
a couple of mounted stuffed ducks on each side. It 
should be noticed that the background was not over- 
crowded but rather tastefully and discreetly decorated, 
which gave the display an air of elegance and refine- 


ment. 
On the floor of the window various kinds of sport- 
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Window Exhibit of Sporting Goods, Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 
Display Competition. 





Trapshooting, too, is viewed with favor by mili- 
tary authorities. It furnishes valuable training for 
our men. Indeed, the marvelous marksmanship of our 
troops on the battlefields of France may be attributed 
in no small measure to the American passion for 
accuracy as exemplified in rifle and shotgun practice 
during times of peace. In the evolutionary back- 
ground of Chateau Thierry are the figures of Daniel 
Boone and Davy Crockett living again in the eager 
hearts and iron nerves of the United States Marines. 

From every angle of our present national preoccu- 
pation, therefore, the influences which 
toward a window display of sporting goods are favor- 
especially when the dominant note of it derives 
from marksmanship. Hence, there is more than com- 
mon attractiveness in such a window exhibit as that 
shown in the accompanying illustration. This display 
was designed by Klostermeier Brothers’ Hardware 
Company of Atchison, Kansas, and was awarded the 
merit of Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorp Window Display Competition. 

The entire background of this window was covered 
with black cambric. 
shell boxes, edged with twisted cord, were used. The 


converge 


able 





For the top and bottom borders 


Arranged by Klostermeier Brothers’ Hardware Company, Atchison, Kansas. 






ing goods, such as guns, hunting clothing, ammunition 
and athletic goods were displayed. 

On the right-hand side of the display some boat oars 
for an easel, together with a picture of a trap shoot- 
ing tournament were displayed. 

Every article displayed on the floor was not only 
priced but also plainly numbered so that if the pros 
pective customer saw something in the window which 
he liked it was very easy to have the salesman procure 
the same from the stock without the customer having 


.to give a lengthy description of what he wanted. This 


is a point which should not be underestimated, as it 
greatly helps the effectiveness of the display. 


~ 


The railroads and the government are largely re 
sponsible for farm progress. They dig out facts in 
their laboratories and at their experiment stations, 
then send men into the country, not only to tell the 
farmer the facts, but to show him how to use them. 
But we shall make infinitely greater progress, both in 
the science of agriculture and in agricultural methods. 
Farming, I believe, is destined to evolve into a great 
business proposition, conducted by sharp business 
men.—Edison. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION IS 
RAPIDLY NEARING END. 


Only nineteen days remain before the close of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp Window 
Display Competition. By the time this issue reaches 
many of our readers the time will have been lessened 
by three or four days. But much can be accomplished 
in the interval between the present and the end of the 
contest. The secret of successful work is concentra- 
tion. Take a barrel of water, for example, and spread 
it over a surface as far as it will go. Practically noth- 
ing can be achieved with the force thus scattered. But 
concentrate the same amount of water in a half inch 
upright pipe, and you have a hydraulic power capable 
of boring a hole in a sheet of steel. 

The analogy holds true in the realm of mind. Scat- 
tered thoughts and intentions are of little productive 
value. Will-power which is diffused over a wide 
range of objects does little or no work. To get posi- 
tive results, there must be concentration of one’s en- 
ergies upon the task in hand. Indeed, it may be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that the hardest part of 
any task is the centering of one’s mind upon it and 
holding one’s full attention upon it until the finish. 

Therefore, in planning a window exhibit for en- 
trance in this Window Display Competition, the first 
thing to overcome is the distraction of delay and post- 
ponement. Make up your mind to design a winning 
display. Go over your stock with an eye single to its 
most striking commodities. Choose only those articles 
which have the highest display value coupled with the 
greatest utility and timeliness. Having selected a list 
of such goods, study them with reference to their color, 
size, and shape, so that you may be able intelligently 
to arrange them in harmony with one another. Next, 
consider the background of the window exhibit. Re- 
member that it should be of such color and form as 
to give strong contrast and agreeable emphasis to the 
articles composing the window display. 

Many merchants and clerks find that it helps them 
to make a more or less complete sketch or layout of 
the window exhibit in advance of its actual installa- 
This, no doubt, is an aid to concentration and 
Always it 


tion. 
for that reason should not be overlooked. 
must be borne in mind that the main object of the 
window display is to arouse the desire to purchase to 
such a degree that the passer-by will be impelled to 
come into the store for further details. 

The conditions under which the Window Display 
Competition is carried on are free from complications 
and easy of observance. Bear in view the fact that 
the judges will be guided in their decisions by what 
they consider the selling effect of the displays sub 
mitted to them. Concentrate upon your display now. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow because tomorrow is the 
most elusive thing in existence. Read the terms and 
conditions which follow: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description second in merit; 
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Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber 1st, 1918. Address all photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kach photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an expert window 
This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


dresser and one an experienced hardware man. 
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INVENTOR ASSIGNS PATENT RIGHTS FOR 
A SAFETY DOOR HOLDER. 

William K. Henry, New Britain, Connecticut, as- 

signor to the American Hardware Corporation, New 

Britain, Connecticut, has procured United States pat- 

ent rights, under number 1,278,465, for a safety door 
holder described herewith: 

The combination with 














1218-465 ° 
Ee i a door closer having a 
all Uy “ eh, casing, a spring actuated 
y arm movable  horizon- 
tally about the vertical 
axis of said casing, a 


link, pivoted thereto for 
connecting said arm to 
the abut- 
ment mounted upon said casing, of a vertically mov 





door and an 
able detent carried by the arm of the door closer and 
adapted to engage said abutment, a lever of the first 
class fulcrumed on said arm so as to move in a ver- 
tical plane relatively thereto and having one end co- 
acting with said detent, a cable extending upwardl) 
from the other end of said arm to an anchorage fixed 
relatively to said door-closer and a fusible link inter 
posed in said cable. 


— ~e- 





Windows demand constant attention and when 


the merchant declines to give them any attention he 
usually discovers there is a difference in the amount 


of his sales. 
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BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE TELLS 
MERCHANTS TO KEEP ACCOUNTS. 


By request of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., the following general letter is 
herewith brought to the attention of retail hardware 
dealers: 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
To Retail Merchants: 

The Revenue Act now pending in Congress is ex- 
pected to produce $8,000,000,000. This means a tax 
on the average of more than $76 for every man, 
woman and child in America. The average per fam- 
ily is nearly $340. 

In many businesses taxes will be one of the largest 
It is of the utmost importance, 
in business, large or 


items of expense. 
therefore, that every concern 
small, whether corporation, partnership or individual, 
shall maintain an exact record of its receipts and ex- 
penses, in other words, keep accurate accounts. Taxes 
should be considered as an expense of the year for 
which they are assessed rather than for the year in 
which they are actually paid the necessary reserves 
should be provided for at once. 

Because of the large amounts to be collected, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will be compelled to 
check the income tax returns filed by taxpayers more 
closely than heretofore. The retail merchant who is 
able to place before the Internal Revenue Inspector 
book records showing exactly how he arrived at his 
statement of net income will greatly facilitate the Gov- 
ernment’s task of collecting the war revenue and save 
himself annoyance and expense. 

No special system of accounts is prescribed by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau but the books should show 
in detail inventories, purchases, sales, capital invest- 
similar items required in 
Every merchant 


ments, depreciation, and 
making up the income tax return. 
should study the income tax law and regulations and 
see to it that his accounts are kept in a manner that 
will enable him to determine his net income for taxa- 
tion purposes. 

Aside from the necessity of keeping systematic ac- 
counts in order to comply with the Government's re- 
quirements, every progressive merchant should adopt 
an approved accounting system for the good of his 
In no other way can he further his 
It has been proven 


own business. 
financial interests more effectively. 
time and time again that accurate accounts are abso- 
lutely essential to success in business. The merchant 
who has a good accounting system is able to eliminate 
waste and unnecessary expense and can so control his 
purchases and his credits as to greatly lessen the 
chance of failure. 
taken without some form of accounts, is the compass 
Without it the direction in which the 


The inventory, which cannot be 


of a business. 
business is heading either for success or failure can- 
not be determined. 

In the complexities of modern business costs must 
he calculated with certainty in order to determine what 
the selling price of an article should be in order to 


yield a reasonable profit. This is impossible without 


books of account. 
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The profits of a business or the losses of a business 
cannot be determined without book records; and now 
that the Nation requires every citizen to contribute to 
the war budget within his means and income, the re- 
turns required by the Government under the revenue 
laws cannot be made with any degree of accuracy with- 
out books of account and annual inventories. 

The bad debt loss of the Nation, which runs into 
large figures annually, is due in large measure to inex- 
perience and inability. If merchants would keep even 
the simplest books of account the bad debt wastage 
would be reduced materially, for inability and inex- 
perience are usually marked by the absence of an ac- 
counting system. 

(wing to the withdrawal of man power from indus- 
try it is essential that every business man be more 
frugal and exert himself more effectively to conduct 
his business efficiently. Extra effort put forth in car- 
rying on the business so as to increase volume at less 
expense, will decrease the chance of failure, increase 
the earnings of the merchant as a reward for his effort, 
and enable him to share more liberally in the govern- 
mental financial program made necessary for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

The man who knows the exact condition of his busi- 
ness from day to day has an immeasurable advantage 
over the individual who has no records upon which to 
base his operations. It is the duty of every citizen 
especially in these war times to keep in such close 
touch with his business through record keeping and 
otherwise as to maintain the greatest efficiency and 
render to his Government every cent due in taxes. 

DANIEL C. ROPER, 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
-or -  — 


“INSTANTANEOUS” TAPES AND RULES. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown one of 
the many styles of tapes made by The Lufkin Rule 
Company of Saginaw, Machigan. These measuring 
tapes embody all the latest improvements in markings 
and case construction. The Company is the original 
designer of the “Instantaneous” readings and these 
are applied to metallic 


steel 





tapes as well as 


tapes. This consists of repeat- 
ing the footmarks at each inch in 
small but easily read figures. 
For one hundred 
feet in length the tension is ten 


pounds and twenty pounds if 


tapes up to 


longer. The Company also 
makes boxwood rules from Challenge Steel 
Tape, Made by 
carefully selected boxwood The Lufkin Rule 
"g Company, 


which has been allowed to sea- Saginaw, Michigan. 
son for at least two years. They are carefully fin 
and guaranteed to le 


The spring joint rules mad 


ished and marked are 
of superior quality. 
by this Company are of high grade maple _nicel) 
enameled in either white or yellow. These are mad 
with a variety of markings for domestic and foreign 
They can also be supplied with the concealed or 


For further particulars. dealers 


use. 
rivet type of joints. 
should address The Lufkin Ru!e Company, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 
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PORTRAYS BENEFIT OF CONVENTIONS. 


benefits to be derived 


work of James H. Col- 


A graphic portrayal of the 
from trade conventions is the 
lins, a resourceful writer on business topics. In a 
contribution to very Week he draws a picture of an 
industry which had been disorganized through com- 


petition and price-cutting. One manufacturer sug 
gested a trade convention to talk things over. But he 


was only a little fellow. Nobody saw the big idea. 
He worked several years, and took all sorts of snubs, 
to get the manufacturers together in the same room. 
Then they held off from each other, talked empty 
phrases. 

“If I can pick up something useful, all right,” said 
Smith. 


mation 


“But none of these fellows will get any infor- 


out of me!” Which was his idea of co- 
operation, 

Smith met a man out in the hall, between sessions. 
The man talked sense. They found a quiet corner 
and swapped some hard-headed schemes. 

“Say, give me your card,” said Smith. “I can send 
you more facts.” 
want to keep in touch with 


And behold! It 
Neither 


“Sure! Gi me yours 


you,” said the other fellow. was 


Jones—Smith’s bitterest competitor. had 
hoofs nor horns! 

In a year those manufacturers could at least sit quiet 
in the same room with the other fellow. Then, bing! 
New administration at Washington. Tariff-tinkering 
again. Congress wanted to let this industry’s products 
Had there been no trade asso 


ruin! To 


come in free of duty. 
ciation to lay the facts before Congress 
day price-cutting had ceased, because manufacturers 
exchange information about costs, and the industry ts 
going ahead on a basis of mutual understanding and 
good fellowship. 

The value to you of a trade gathering of any kind 
is twofold, whether you are an executive or a gang 
foreman. T[irst, the chance to get information, not 
merely in formal speeches and papers, but swapping 
with some fellow that you like and draw aside in one 
corner. Second, the chance for plain human contact 
with other workers in your line. 

()ne of the most successful conventions recently was 
that of the insecticide and disinfectant manufacturers 
This may seem a bit humorous. What on earth can 
makers of bug-poison and germ-annihilators find to 
convene about - 

Many things! The Government has passed a law 
regulating their products, a sort of pure potson law, 
which makes certain that the bug and germ get what 
is required, and get it full strength and unadulterated. 
That led the manufacturers to install chemical labora 
tories for the improvement of their products ; whereas, 
before, almost anvbody who bought a few poisons and 
mixed them together could break into the industry. 
The outcome of these scientific improvements was that 


American insecticides and disinfectants became the 
best in the world. 
Now the manufacturers propose to establish an 


association laboratory, making researches and tests for 
A lot of trade standards 
But the best 


the good of the industry. 
were settled, and similar work done. 
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thing that came out of the meeting, really, was the 
broad conception of the usefulness of this industry, 
and its chance to grow. Don't laugh at bug poisons 
or germ-killers, for they enter into practically ever) 
thing you eat. Thousands of tons of such products 
are used every year to fight crop pests and animal 
diseases. 

So in trade gatherings, you not only take your own 
bits of technical information to swap, but, after all 
the papers have been read and all the personal ex 
changes of information made, there is something 
bigger than any paper or special bit of knowledge that 
comes out—a sort of sum total of all the information, 
that points the way to progress along broader lines 


And this 


holds true not alone of big industries, and national 


than any individual could have mapped out. 


conventions, but works just as surely when the retail 
dealers of the Third Ward meet to see what they can 
do to improve business in their neighborhood. 

\s for the human contact in such gatherings 
a story: 

Delegates of two rival camps were going to a certain 
national convention on the same transcontinental train. 
They had separate sleepers, and kept apart, except in 
the diner, where they had to mingle gloweringly. 

“If we 


delegate. 


could only get them together!” said a 


“You want to get ‘em together?” asked the dining 
He 


went out, and brought in half a dozen toy balloons, 


car conductor, “That's easy—leave it to me.” 
blew them up, and tossed them among the rivals. In 
five minutes friend and foe were busy batting thos« 
balloons back and forth through the car, and so inter 
mingled that they never did untangle themselves again 

When the question of attending a good meeting in 
your line of business has to be decided, decide to go! 
There are two chances of your getting a lot out of it. 
\nd if you go, there will be just so much more chance 
of the other fellows getting something! 

ail 


CONFIRMS EXCLUSIVE TRADEMARK 
RIGHT. 


Under serial number 112,637, United States regis 


tration has been granted to layette R. Plumb, Ineor 


porated, Philadelphia, Vennsylvania, for the trade 


112,637 mark shown in the accom 
| IBER Y panying illustration. The 
Company claims use since 


July 26, 1917, and the claim was filed \ugust &, 1918 


Saal 
good 1s as follows 


The particular description of 


llammers, hatchets, axes, adzes, and bush hooks 


“*- 


CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS AN ISSUE. 


wp Harpware Recorp: 


It is with great pleasure that | am renewing my sub 


scription. | cannot afford to miss a single tssue of 


vour valuable trade journal 


\kron, Ohio, October 14, 1918 
“*- 


Dig In! Buy Bonds. Carry ©) 


Bonds. 
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PRAISES VALUE OF AMERICAN CUTLERY. 


An illuminating article by Charles H. Paine in the 
September issue of The American Cutler declares that 
America is producing the best cutlery the world has 
ever seen. “We are rapidly attaining that volume of 
output,” he writes, “which will not only make us en- 
tirely independent of the outside world in the future, 
but will also make us the world’s leading exporter of 
cutlery goods on a permanent basis. 

“American safety and straight razors by the mil- 
lions have kept the fighting men of the world in fight- 
ing trim; all of the cutlery used in the canteens, kitch- 
ens and mess-halls and on the battleships are of Amer- 
ican manufacture; the surgical instruments in the 
Army and Navy hospitals are those made in the cut- 
lery facteries,of America and the scissors and other 
cutlery articles used by the Red Cross and other such 
worthy institutions engaged in war work at the pres- 
ent time bear the mark of American makers. It has 
been the absolute devotion of the American cutlery 
manufacturers to the tasks before them that has made 
it possible for this result. 

‘Because everything has run so smoothly and with- 
out a hitch, perhaps the public has not awakened to 
the real accomplishments. Wants secured with little 
effort and no particular difficulty are not apt to arouse 
the sense of appreciation that they otherwise would, 
but if the American buying public will stop for a mo- 
ment and consider the proposition of one of the coun- 
try’s weakest industries, supplying only a fraction of 
the cutlery requirements of our own country, grow- 
ing to strong manhood over night and placing itself in 
position to handle not only the needs of this nation, 
but all other nations that formerly turned to foreign 
shores for their cutlery needs, the enormous propor- 
tions of the proposition will be readily realized and 
appreciated. 

“The question may occur to some as to which par- 
ticular branch or division of the cutlery business has 
received the greatest impetus by the war—the safety 
razor, straight razor, table cutlery, pocket knives or 
other branch of the business. They have all grown 
up together so rapidly that it is difficult to tell which 
variety has forged ahead more rapidly than the others. 
Some may be led to believe by the orders for millions 
of safety razors from the Russian Government soon 
after the outbreak of the war, and orders for millions 
more for our own troops and those of our Allies, that 
the safety razor is the prince of the cutlery business, 
but let us not forget the amazing strides made by 
other branches, also. 

“For instance—the shear and scissor division. Soon 
after the entry of America into the war the cutlery 
manufacturers placed their resources and facilities at 
the disposal of the Government. The makers were 
called to Washington and presented with a problem 
such as the industry had never before had to face in 
its entire history. The problem was how to supply 
surgical scissors to the extent of several hundred thou- 


sand pairs in an unprecedentedly short time. 

“And when you take into consideration that, up to 
this time, practically all the surgical scissors used in 
the country were imported and that some manu factur- 











ers had had no experience whatever in the manufac- 
ture of this class of goods, you will at once appreciate 
what difficulties and handicaps were to be overcome. 
It was an emergency which required the development 
of an infant into a full grown man practically over- 
night. 

“Now, to produce new lines, especially in quantity, 
requires two things: a change in equipment and a re- 
adjustment of manufacturing processes with regard 
to labor. Men had to be taken from work at which 
they had become skilled and trained, with all speed, 
to proficiency in a somewhat different line. The log- 
ical men for this work were those previously employed 
in the making of scissors. This, briefly, explains the 
reason why some lines of scissors, such as ladies’, nail, 
manicure, embroidery and trimming, are so hard to 
supply. They can be made only in limited quantity as 
long as the Government demands for surgical scissors 
and the scarcity of skilled labor continue. 

“Beside surgical scissors, the Government needs in- 
clude heavy tailors’ shears, electricians’ scissors, mule 
and fetlock shears, office scissors, rubber shears and 
manicure scissors—the last named being used in con- 
nection with the manufacture of balloons. 

“The War Utilities Board has decided that shears 
and scissors come under the head of essentials. They 
have even recommended that the industry increase 
rather than curtail its efforts in order to make up for 
the great amounts of these goods, especially scissors, 
formerly imported. It may therefore be said that, 
with the return of normal conditions, we will not only 
see a greater American output of shears and scissors, 
but a standard of scissors superior to any of those for- 
merly imported and on a par with American tailors’ 
shears and trimmers which are the recognized leaders 
of the world.” 


<> — 


MAKES DURABLE ENAMELWARE. 


There is nothing a housewife takes more pride in 
than her kitchen utensils. Pots and pans that are 
chipped and cracked do not present a very pleasing ap- 
pearance. Buying cheap culinary articles is not econ- 






Seamless Self-Basting Roaster, Made by Lalance and Grosjean 
Manufacturing Company, New York City. 


omy. In the accompanying illustration is shown the 
seamless, self-basting roaster made by the Lalanc« and 
Grosjean Manufacturing Company, New York City. 


This is only one of the many articles manufactured by 
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this Company. They use agate, nickel steel ware which 
does not rust and will not break or solve like ordinary 
It is strong and durable, yet convenient to 
It is smooth and highly polished 
The enamel is hard 


enamels. 
handle and light. 
and has a mottled gray surface. 
and the fusing point is not reached until the nickel 
steel is about ready to melt, thereby combining with 
the pure vitreous composition and forming a clinch 
or perfect union. lor power and tenacity to resist 
the action of acids, it is said to have no equal. 
catalog and further particulars of theirs many prod- 
ucts, dealers should write to the Lalance and Gros- 
jean Manufacturing Company, New York City, Bos- 
ton or 1900 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


ese 


KITCHEN HARDWARE SELLS BRISKLY. 


For 


Advices from Charleston, West Virginia, carry the 
information that brisk sales of kitchen hardware are 
a salient feature of the trade in that city. Cook 
ing utensils of many varieties and all in substantial 
quantities are moving rapidly over the retail counter, 
and there is the consequent demand for supplies of this 
sort from wholesale distributors to keep stocks intact. 
As in practically all other lines, prices are on a some- 
what higher level than they were a year ago. Thus 
the volume of business in dollars and cents is rapidly 
mounting and is expected far to surpass last season's 


record. 
— — 


HELPS KEEP CHILDREN HEALTHY. 
No matter how much doctors may disagree as to 
theories and practice in their profession, all medical 
authorities are agreed in this, 
that the best environment for 
children in which to grow is the 
It would be no 










great outdoors. 

stretching of the 
truth to add that 
few if 
senting 
would be 
among 


any dis- 





Vo1ICces 
found 
them re- 


garding the un- Junior Roadster Convertible Made 
. by Buffalo Sled Company, North 
mistakable value Y “Tonawanda, New York. 


of the Junior Roadster as an aid to the promotion of 
health for children in their outdoor play. This ex 
cellent and efficient play wagon 
Buffalo Sled 
Tonawanda, 


is made by the 


Company, North 


New York. It is so constructed 
that it can be 
changed from a 


roadster toa 
coaster. [t is 
sturdily built and 
will stand rough 
usage. , Hard- 
ware dealers will 





Showing Box of Junior Roadster 
Changed to Coaster. 


find it to their advantage from many points of view to 
The 
Not only is it 


carry such a play wagon in stock. wise hard 


ware merchant looks to the future. 
true that the likes and dislikes of children exercise an 


appreciable influence upon the trade of a hardware 
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store but, also, it should be borne in mind, that the 
children of today are the men and women of tomor- 
row. The merchant who possesses foresight there- 
fore, will not neglect the present opportunity of cater- 
ing to the well-being and enjoyment of the little ones 
by pushing the sales of this health-giving and joy-pro- 
ducing Junior Roadster. It is, to say the least, an ex- 
aggeration of the facts to declare that children have 
short memories. On the contrary, many of them as- 
sociate the pleasure which they derive from this play 
wagon with the hardware store in which it was pur- 
chased. If the retailer is genial enough to win the 
good-will of the children by inviting them to come to 
him when, by any chance, some little thing gets out of 
order, he will thereby build strongly for the future of 
his trade in the neighborhood where his store is per- 
manently located. A request addressed to the Buf- 
falo Sled Company, North Tonawanda, New York, will 
bring descriptive literature and particulars as to prices 
and other interesting matters. 


+ 


CONDEMNS AN UNREASONABLE EXCUSE. 





One of the whining complaints which the officials of 
the Food Administration have to meet most often in 
these days of saving and sacrifices is the one voiced by 
the man or woman who thinks he should be released 
from his share because a neighbor across the street or 
next door is cheating his Government by not living up 
to the regulations. 

“I'm perfectly willing to go without wheat flour and 
have only one teaspoon of sugar in my coffee, but I 
don’t understand why I should deny myself just so 
that and sugar he 


wants” 


person can have all the wheat 


; so runs the plaint. 

It is because there are food slackers along with 
profiteers and other scum, willing and ready to make 
dollars out of the agonies of the nations of the earth, 
that food rulings have to be made. It is because some 
selfish, inhuman creature who walks the earth in the 
shape of man declares, “I will eat what and when | 
want to despite the fact that babies of Belgium die 
with the torture of starvation, and the Hun beats back 
the allies’ armies because they lack food’’; it is be- 
cause of this that most Americans must save harder 
and sacrifice longer. 

Let the man who claims, when brought before the 
l‘ood Administration for violations, “The other fellow 
was doing it,” remember that other “fellows” are leap- 
ing from mud and blood-soaked parapets to face a 
shower of Hun bullets and to stop with their bodies 
the razored bayonets of the enemy. It is an excuse 


which doesn’t go. 


— -“e- 
Put Your Dollars into Khaki! Buy Liberty Bonds. 
Back the Fighting Men with The lighting Loan. 


The Invincible Union— Fighting Dollars and Fight 

ing Men. 
Sonds Buy 
Buy Liberty Bonds and Keep Them. 
Send the 
Enlist as our Soldiers Do. Buy 


payonets. 


Ammunition Over. Buy Liberty Bonds 


Bonds and Keep 


Them. 


Safe as the United States. Puy Liberty Bonds. 
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DO NOT DESTROY WASTE PAPER. 


Waste paper of all kinds can be used in making new 
paper or paper boards. All the chip board from which 
ordinary pasteboard boxes are made is manufactured 


out of mixed waste paper scraps gathered up in the 
stores and other places. Newspapers make a better 
grade of board known as news board. 
ping papers mixed with sulphate pulp are used in mak- 
ing test or strong chip board from which shipping con- 
tainers of all kinds are made. These are taking the 
place of wooden boxes thereby conserving the forests. 

The fewer grades of waste paper such as old maga- 
zines, books, stationery, etc., are sorted out, deinked, 
and used again in making books, writing and other 
grades of paper. In making boards and ledgers, etc., 
a considerable quantity of rags are necessary, the sup- 
It is imperative, 


Strong wrap- 


ply of which is becoming very scarce. 
therefore, that all old rags be saved. 
should save all of its old paper and rags as well as old 
rubber, leather, etc., and dispose of them to the school 
children, Salvation Army, junkmen, or other collectors, 
so that the supply may be kept adequate to meet the 
demands of the Government and other essential uses. 


“eo, 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


Every household 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


27572—A firm in Spain desires to represent American 
manufacturers and exporters of automobiles and accessories. 
Payments are usually arranged by New York bank credit 
arranged six months in advance, payable against delivery 
to the bank of the ocean bill of lading. Correspondence 
should be in Spanish or French. Reference. 

27574—A firm in Mexico is in the market for pocket- 
knives for men. Catalogues and prices should be submitted. 
Payment will be made in advance or credit established in 
New York. Reference. 

27575—A firm in Porto Rico wishes to represent Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters of iron and steel products. 

27577—A business man in Argentina wishes to represent 
\merican manufacturers and exporters of automobile oils, 
tires, etc. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

“se 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, place 
to be announced later. December 19, 11 and 12, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Agsocia- 
tion, Spokane, Washington, January 15, 16 and 17, 1918. 
EK. FE. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association, 
Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22 and 23, 1919, Brewn Palace 
Hotel. W. W. McAllister, Secretary, Boulder, Colorado 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, Januarv 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association. Omaha, February 
3. 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln. 
Nebraska. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4. 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1919. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, lowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, Ohio, February 
18, 19, 20 and 21, 1919, Columbus, Ohio. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Buffalo, 
New York, February 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1919, Hotel LaFayette. 
yohn B. Foley, Secretary, 607 City Bank Building, New York 
City. 


Chicago, Hotel 
Leon D. Nish, 


**e- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 
John Trone has bought the Caywoods hardware business 
at Maysville. 
Hansard and 
auto business of M. T. 
Iinois. 


lL. I. Kuethe sold his hardware stock at 
Arthur Schwalb 


Lively have purchased the hardware and 


Minden at Charleston. 
Prairietown to 


Indiana. 
Henry Schurtz has taken over the hardwar« 
Stoner and Black at Rochester. 
lowa. 
The hardware firm of Sneers and Johnson at Laurens 
has heen dissolved, C. J. Speers continuing the business. 
I’. S. Failmeyer has purchased the Nagl Brothers’ hard 
ware business at Carroll. 
Minnesota. 
J. W. Carpenter and Company have sold their hardware 
stock at Villard to C. F. Angoll. 
A. H. Wart and Charles Stevens have 
Kelm hardware business at Sleepy [ye. 
Rasmussen and Laurert, Crookston, have dissolved part 
nership, Dorse Laurent selling out his share to the remaining 
partners, John Rasmussen and Horace Laurent 
Frank Seitz will engage in the hardware 
lsworth. 
Art Griswell has bought a half interest 
business of G. D. Baker at Kiester. 
John Pitsenbarger has purchased the hardware 
conducted by S. C. Lobdill at Spring Valle, 
Missouri. 
Ralph Benson has bought a hardware store at Clarence 
Lockner Brothers have traded their hardware and imple 
mcut business at Clarence to George Grant of Shelbina. 
John A. Petree has bought the Divelbiss interest in the 
Divelbiss and Toland hardware store. 
©. H. Earnest has sold his hardware 
Sarcoxie Supply Company at Sarcoxie. 
Nebraska. 
Louis Rose has sold his hardware store at Prague to 
J. F. Staska 
Fe. HH. Schwab will open a hardware business at Hoopes 
C. G. Musselman and Company have engaged in the har! 
ware business at Fullerton. 
The hardware and furniture stock of L. F 
Nebraska has been consumed by fire. 
North Dakota. 
The Bartel Hardware Company, Alsen, suffered a 
loss of $35,000. 
George Wilson has 
Hurdsfield. 


business of 


bought the A. B 


business at 
in the hardware 


business 


huginess to the 


Tied 


purchased a hardware stor 


Oklahoma. 

N. J. Coffman has formed a parinership with his brother. 
H. D. Coffman, at Garvin, to conduct a hardware store 

R. E. Davis has bought the hardware stock in the Fun 
derburk building at Mangum and will conduct the business 
in conjunction with his grocery business. 

Texas. 

S. M. Winters has shipped his stock of hardware and 
furniture from Big Springs to Wichita Falls, where he wil! 
engage in business. 

Wisconsin. 

Chas. J. Kuebler will close out his hardware business at 

Viroqua. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








GET YOUR SHARE OF THE PROFITS. 


The owners of automobiles and tractors will spend 
millions of dollars for accessories and supplies of all 
kinds. This is where the hardwareman can “cash in” 
and add a balance to the credit side of his year’s busi- 
ness that will make him regard his accessory depart- 
ment as one of the best paying departments in his 
whole store. In addition to the autos and tractors 
there will be an ever increasing number of trucks to 
be used for delivery purposes. Thousands of farm 
ers are now using these and they are working out so 
satisfactorily that one sells another. The owner of a 
truck or a car has no horse to feed, or stables to clean, 
and not only this but he can go or come from market 
from two to three times as quickly as he could by old 
methods of travel and carry several times the load. In 
times like these when shortage of help is a problem, 
the truck or the auto means much to the farmer and 
they are buying them in large quantities. 

sina tieitaccimteniit 
TWO MEN PATENT A TIRE TOOL. 
rank M. 


\ngeles, California, have been granted United States 


Adamson, and James B. Tormey, [os 


patent rights, under number 1,278,283, for a tire tool 


described herewith: 


\ tire tool 


prising a handle re 


com 
ceiving member, a 
flat 


jaw integral with 


tire engaging 


the handle receiving 
member and extend 


ing substantially in 





line with the handle, 
l.-shaped ears extending at right angles from the han 
die-receiving member and then substantially parallel to 
the tire engaging jaw, a tire engaging hook pivoted be 
the 
through the hook and having its point projecting in 


tween I.-shaped ears, and a screw extending 
ward. 
“@e 


ANTI-FREEZING MIXTURES SELL WELL. 


The approach of cold weather makes it desirable for 
the dealer in automobile accessories to put in a stock 
of wintertime necessities. A ready sale will be found 
for anti-freezing mixtures, for example. 
tures in most cases are guaranteed to keep the water 


These mix- 


in a radiator from freezing at a temperature of 20 de- 
grees below zero. A needful adjunct in connection 
with the anti-freezing mixture is a freezometer which 
sells at a nominal price and which is used for indicat- 
ing the strength of the anti-freezing mixture. Its pur- 
pose is to show the point at which the mixture can be 





expected to freeze. | With continued use, some of the 
constituents of the anti-freeze evaporate, and it is 
necessary to add certain ingredients to keep the ma- 
terial up to required strength. 

con 


PREDICTS DEMAND FOR CAR HEATERS. 

beyond question there will be a demand this coming 
winter for car heaters. The car heater, therefore, is 
an accessory which the dealer would do well to add 
to his line in anticipation of his customers’ needs. The 
first thing which must concern the car owner in think 
ing of winter's approach is whether he can keep him 
elf comfortable. He may require a winter top, a new 
hody with permanent roof, or an open body with new 
ut most 


heater of 


curtains which will help ward off the cold 
of all, he will find it necessary to have a car 
some kind. There are many types of heater, but that 
using exhaust gas 1s the cheapest to operate and gives 
exercised in the 


satisfactory results. Care should bx 


-election of the heater and one should be chosen which 
can easily be dismantled and cleaned of any accumula 
tion of carbon. 


-_<o- 


OPPORTUNITY IS UNLIMITED. 


mited 


he motor supply business offers unl possi 
bilities to the hardware merchants During the last 
two vears since the farmer has been getting so mucl 
money for his various products, the sale of the auto 


mobile has been nothing short of phenomenal lo thi 


prosperous citizen. There is no doubt but that an 
other year will add many more to those yning car 
and every owner is a prospect for man CESSOTTHE 

lf nothing else, a new owner will want a jack, an 
extra tire, a pump, a grease gun, wrenec! pliers, tire 
irons, patches, a vuleanizer, ete., and he | ally in 
terested enough to buy many of the other usetul thing 
now being offered. 

-~e- 

ANNOUNCES NEW TERMS OF SALE. 
Seven of the leading jobbers of automolule acee 
sories on the Pacific Coast have issued t following 

notice to the trade: 

“On and after November 1, 1918, omobile a 
cessories and parts purchased fron ndersigned 
jobbing houses will be sold upon the following terms 

“Payment due on demand. In order to obtain a 
per cent cash discount, al] accounts must be paid on o1 
before the 1oth of the month following date of pur 
chase. If any accounts remain unpaid on thie isth ot 
the second month succeeding the date of purchase, no 
further credit will be extended. This also applies to 


all accounts past due on November |, 


*- 
Saz'e and Pay 


Buy Today. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Here is an advertisement which talks to the people— 
It is taken from the Evening Times of 
The general impression is 
There is no 


not at them. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


distinctly agreeable. It pleases the eye. 


EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 





PAWTUCKET 2&.!. 
178-160 MAIN ST. 22-24 EAST AVE. 


Buy It At Toole’ 


The big hardware store that has what you 
‘want when you want it and at reasonable prices. 


A Complete Cobbler Outfit “> 


Consists of stand, 3 lasts, FOR 


knife, tacks, peg and sew- $1 50 “Yr 
a 


ing awls, hammer, etc.— 


Also Leather in Strips. 
All Size Shoe Nails, Etc. 











We Have Everything in 
Gas Fixtures, Mantles, Etc. 
You'll need something along 
this line. Call and see us. 


Electrical Dep't, 
22-24 East Avenue 


| A Good Broom 


Is different. That's 
why you will like these 
even though they do 
cost you a Httle more. 


$1.10 Each 
Others Cheaper. 








TW 


Lanterns for the 
Mill and Home 


‘Many styles and 





select 
prices 


sizes to 
from at 
from— 


75¢ and 
C up 
We Have Cutlery, Percolators, Baking Dishes, 


Shavers’ Supplies, Bath Room Fixtures, 
Enamelware, Aluminumware, Etc. 


“Perfection” Oil Heaters Take the Chill Away 


$5 65 AND UP TO $8 50 
¥ 


Black Finish. 
Nickeled Finish. 
Blue Enamel Finish. 
(Everything in Auto Supplies) 
WM. K. TOOLE CO. 
SOS TRC Ee 

confusion. Just enough items are included to produce 
the right balance and make good use of the space. As 
a consequence, this advertisement of William K. Toole 
Company is free from the slightest evidence of over- 
crowding. “Everything in Hardware” is a _ wise 
motto to place above the scroll containing the firm’s 
name. As a rule—other things being equal—people 
prefer to trade with a store which has the reputation 
of carrying a complete stock. No one but a confirmed 
“shopper” cares to be obliged to go from one store to 


another in search of some article which is not on hand 
Good will is largely a mat- 




















in the first store visited. 


In turn, confidence, develops from 
It is, therefore, a 
“Buy 


ter of confidence. 
experience of trustworthy service. 
well-worded declaration which follows the line, 
It at Toole’s,” because it clinches the idea of complete- 
ness with a straightforward, personal You connection. 
“The big hardware store that has what you want when 
you want it and at reasonable prices,” is a sentence 
which attracts attention and inspires good will. The 
effect of this preparatory text is well sustained in the 
Prices are quoted in plain 
Hence, there 


body of the advertisement. 
figures. Nothing is left to guesswork. 
is no room for the suspicion that the store is trying to 
lure customers into its place with the object of charg- 
ing arbitrary prices. Experience has amply demon- 
strated the wisdom of such frank statements in dollars 
and cents. This advertisement is, therefore, note- 
worthy in sound merchandising principles, artistic ar- 
rangement of copy, and persuasive descriptions of the 
commodities mentioned. 
x * * 

During the past year the people of America have 

learned much concerning the true meaning of econ- 


~ omy. Millions of 
eT a . 


persons _ who 


never looked at a 

dollar twice be- 

fore spending it 

have acquired the 

There is always something in- habit of scrutiniz- 

teresting about the word ; , asotatie 

“ECONOMY,” but it becomes ing it carefully 
more than a word of interest 

when applied to our POLISHED 

TOP STEEL RANGES, econo- 


and estimating 
its utmost pur- 

mising im Price, Time, Labor sna 

Fuel 


chasing power in 
terms of useful- 
Don’t fail to see this range before 
you buy. 


NORTHWEST oa 
HARDWARE C0. J 22. 


omy no Jonger requires painstaking elaboration. ‘The 
mere mention of the word in an advertisement is suf- 
ficient to arouse interest. folk have 
ceased to be indifferent to it for the reason that they 
have more or less unconsciously imbibed some of the 
spirit of thrift begotten of the stress of war. It is 
sound wisdom, therefore, to give such striking promi- 
nence to the word “economy” in the advertisement of 
the Northwest Hardware Company which is here re- 
published from The Bellingham Herald of Belling- 
ham, Washington. Greater persuasive force would have 
been given to the argument, however, if the saving in 
price, time, labor and fuel were more specificall) 
As constituted, the advertisement is too gen- 


ness 
sity 
ting it pass out 
of their 
sion. Conse- 
quently, the ar- 


posses 


Improvident 


shown. 
eral in its wording. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








PLEADS FOR THE CONSERVATION OF 
TECHNICAL RESOURCES. 


Of interest to heating and ventilating engineers 
is a communication received for the Department of 
Labor United States Employment Service with a re- 
quest that it be given immediate publidation. The 
letter is as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Kindly give this immediate publication. 

Highly important for the conservation of technical 
resources is a communication that A. H. Krom, Di- 
rector of Engineering, U. 5. Employment Service, 
has sent to the presidents of technical societies. 

Mr. Krom urges that the officers of technical socie- 
ties exert their official influence to continue the activ- 
ities which they represent. “Don’t be discouraged,” 
he says, “by the fact that your membership is being 
decreased by enlistments and war demands. Strengthen 
your organization and keep your members acquainted 
with matters relating to their welfare and advance- 
ment. Originate plans for professional development. 
Be ready with society service when our heroes. re- 
turn. Now as never before, the engineer and the en- 
gineering profession are conceded that place in the 
world’s estimation so long coveted and deserved. 
Carry this wartime recognition into the pursuits of 
peace by shouldering your share of civic responsibili- 
ties and make the society headquarters for such action. 
I would be glad to have you present this matter prop- 
erly and as soon as possible, at a meeting of your so- 
ciety, and to advise me in regard to any action you 
take.” 





POINTS OUT FIRE HAZARDS IN THE 
STORAGE OF SOFT COAL. 


In line with the service which dealers and installers 
of warm air heaters can give their customers the fol 
lowing instructions regarding the storage of soft coal 
will prove useful: 

Large quantities of soft coal are being stored by 
mercantile establishments and industries because of 
the fear of a fuel shortage during the winter. The 
danger of spontaneous combustion in this causes a 
serious fire hazard, and unusual care should be ex- 
ercised by the owners of such properties. The hazard 
can be reduced by proper selection of the grades and 
sizes of soft coal, and the exercise of proper precau 
tions in its handling and storage. 

Where large quantities of soft coal are stored in 
the open it should be in separate piles, so that a fire 
starting will not spread through the entire supply, and 
the affected pile can be extinguished or moved. Where 
the coal is stored in basements the Fuel Administra 
tion suggests the following precautions: 


“1. Coal the size of a walnut or larger is well 
adapted for storing. Mine run, slack or screenings, 
on account of fine coal and dust, are not suited for 
storage in a basement. 

“2. Never place coal near a hot pipe, against a hot 
warm air heater or any other hot surface. 

“3. Do not mix ashes with the coal, as there may 
be live coals in the ashes. 

“4. Lf coal must be wet down, wet only the por- 
tion that is to be used immediately. 

5. It is very important that pieces of waste, oily 
rags, sticks, paper and other rubbish should not be 
mixed, or allowed to come in contact with the coal. 

“6, Special attention should be paid to the proper 
cleaning of flues and chimneys regularly.” 

Many new fire hazards are being introduced by the 
fuel shortage. The most serious of these arises from 
the large amount of soft coal which is being stored in 
the basements of dwellings, apartment houses and 
mercantile buildings and on the premises of factories. 
Spontaneous combustion in this is likely to start fires, 
and great care should be shown in the selection of coal 
and in its storage and use. 

A great many householders are forced to use soft 
coal in hard coal stoves and warm air heaters, requir- 
ing careful treatment. The large amount of soot de- 
posited by soft coal is apt to clog the smoke pipes and 
chimneys and cause forcing of the warm air heaters, 
while the fumes and gases from soft coal will have a 
deteriorating effect upon the mortar in chimneys and 
thus lead to defective flue fires. 

A number of householders are investigating the pos- 
sibility of using fuel oil and kerosene burners in their 
warm air heaters, because of the difficulty in secur 
ing hard coal and their unwillingness to use soft coal 
because of the dirt and soot. This also will introduce 
serious fire hazards, because of the storage of oil on 
the premises, and the danger of feed pipes bursting 
and starting fires. No such appliance should be con 
sidered without ascertaining whether it complies with 
the underwriters’ requirements 
should be 
watched with special care, as the mothers and chil 
\ll heating appliances 
atten 


lire hazards which endanger the homes 


dren run the greatest risk. 


should be installed and operated with constant 


tion to the unusual risks due to the changes in fuel, 
as well as to their ordinary dangers. President W1l 
son says, “Preventable fires are a publi dereliction, 


but a preventable fire in a man’s home, endangering 
the lives of his family should he regarded a a crim 
under war-time conditions 
sine 
The Mahoning Foundry Company ts to erect a 


brick and steel foundry at Youngstown, Ohio \d 
joining the new building the com] plans the cor 


struction of a large warehous 
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RADIATOR IS SCIENTIFICALLY BUILT. 


The radiator in the Home Comfort Warm Air 
lleater shown herewith is built on curved lines. The 
three vertical 
tubes are of steel, 
fast to 


iron 


made 
round grey 
elbows, and two 
of them are firm- 
ly bolted to the 
dome, the 
top and the third 
turns outward to 
the 


chimney flue. The 


near 


connect with 


lower ends of the 


tubes are con- 


nected to a hori- 





zontal chamber 

which is designat- 

Home Comfort Warm Air Heater, ed as the dust 
Made by the Wrought Iron Range ie 

Company, St. Louis, Missouri. box. [his dust 


box resists the chemical action of ashes and dampness 
It is also made to 
Protruding 


as it is made of heavy grey iron. 
overcome the accumulation of soot, etc. 
through the casing at convenient points in the rear 
of the heater are the two cleanout tubes which are 
cast in the dust box. The dust box may be described 
as a large “U” shaped double elbow through which 
the heat flows avith the least possible friction. 

The bars in the grate of this heater are triangular 
and are shaken independently. lingers project from 
the sides and in passing those on adjacent bars, dis- 
They permit the free 
In this 


lodge or crush the clinkers. 
circulation of air and keep the coals loose. 
grate, there are no cog wheels or other mechanisms. 
No bolts or rivets or any tools are necessary for mount- 
ing and dismounting the grate bars. To attach the 
bar, the inner end is inserted into the socket of the 
rear grate rest, and the newly designed hanger is 
slipped onto the front end. The bar is then raised into 
place and the hanger pressed back into a slot provided 
in the heater grate rest. Here it is held firmly until 
purposely removed. By reversing this operation, it is 
detached. More detailed information and catalog may 
he obtained by addressing the Wrought, Iron Range 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


~— -s 


COAL IS A MATTER OF FIGURES. 





According to the Mining Congress Journal, the, coal 
question is largely a matter of figures. That is, Italy 
produced no coal and turned to England to get it. 
l‘rance produced, in normal times, less than she used. 
Then she lost part of her mines and turned to England 
to get the balance. Those countries which produced 
food for England needed coal to carry their food to 
tidewater and, naturally, turned to England to get it. 

Then England, making the identical mistake that 
\merica is now duplicating with so much sagacity, 
drafted her coal miners igto the army and began to 
lose coal production at the very moment when the 
call upon her was the greatest. 
ngland, having no other place to go, has turned to 
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America for coal. We must produce it or the world 
is going to run short. 

It becomes, then a simple matter of figures to tell 
what the coal situation really is. Those figures con- 
themselves with: How much the world 

How much is America producing? What is 
the difference? That difference between supply and 
demand will tell the coal situation better than could 


cern does 


need ? 


be done in a volume. 

We have not the complete coal budget of the world. 
Neither have we a dependable record of American 
supply because it is going up sharply one week and 
falling precipitately the next. However, we can come 
pretty close to it. 

The American budget calls for about 2,400,000 tons 
a day of all kinds of coal—anthracite and bituminous 
combined. The production of bituminous has twice 
been up to 2,100,000 tons a day and the production 
of anthracite is pretty steadily at better than 300,000 
tons a day. Therefore, on two occasions the daily 
production of coal has equaled the budget. Most of 
the time we have fallen short of the American budget 
We have a sizable deficit of coal staring us in 

unless it happens that the budget figures are 


alone. 
the face 
wrong. 
This takes no account whatever of the foreign de 
This will measure easily 300,000 tons a day. 
Other tonnage 


mand, 
Some of it will go to Europe direct. 
will go to South America to move the crops to save 
us the annoyance of having to supply much larger 
quantities of food. 

So, at our best, we are short by 300,000 tons a day 
of meeting the demand upon, us for coal. Those are 
Sut balance sheets, which 
We must look 


the figures. They are ugly. 
show in red, are never pleasant sights. 
at this one squarely because it may mean that we will 
have to default in some of our serious war obligations 
—obligations to supply material to men who are fight- 
ing at the front. 


AT CONSERVES FUEL. 


VENTILATOR TH 


Again the problem of fuel conservation comes into 
However, this factor cannot be 
We must practice economy in 


the limelight. too 


strongly emphasized. 





Made by the !In- 


Adjustable Ceiling Ventilator, 
dependent Register and Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Independent 


all its forms. The adjustable ceiling ventilator made 
by the Independent Register and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, and shown in the accompanying 
illustration should be particularly noted as the manu 


facturers claim it helps utilize all the heat. It can be 
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opened or closed according to the requirements of the 
temperature ventilation. In some houses where an 
upper room is very seldom used and where, conse- 
quently, it would not be advisable to install an ex- 
tensive piping, the use of this register is said to per- 
mit the passage of sufficient warmed air comfortably 
to heat such spare rooms. Upon a close study of this 
adjustable ceiling ventilator, dealers and installers will 
note that it is so constructed as to bear out the manu- 
facturers claims. Installers and dealers interested in 
such a commodity, should write for price lists and 
literature to the Independent Register and Manufac 


turing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


+.o-o- 


DECLARES WARM AIR HEATER MUST BE 
KEPT IN GOOD CONDITION. 





In any set of instructions which the dealer or in 
staller issues to his patrons it is advisable to place spe- 
cial stress upon the necessity of keeping the warm air 
heating in the best possible working condition. Here 
are some plain directions which will admirably serve 
the purpose: 

Thoroughly clean flues of the warm air heater. 

With soft coal, this may be necessary as often as 
once a day. With hard coal and coke, at the begin- 
ning or end of each heating season may be sufficient. 
A thin layer of soot, however, forms a most effective 
insulation and will result in a considerable waste of 
fuel. There are some prepared compounds which will 
remove soot effectively, as will also burning old _ sto- 
rage batteries or zinc occasionally. 

Clean base of chimney and smoke pipe once a year. 
With soft coal, this may be necessary oftener. 

Have the warm air heater inspected afid see that it 
is gas tight. .\ heater should be recemented about 
every other season. 

See that smoke pipe is not corroded and also that 
the point at which it enters the chimneys is_ well 
\ny opening will act as a check to the 
\ good draft is 


cemented. 
draft and impair the combustion. 
very essential to good combustion. Many warm air 
heaters are condemned by their users on account of 
the lack of draft through no fault of the heater. These 
might be improved by remedying the defects in the 
chimney. How important a good draft is, may be 
gathered from the known fact that with poor draft the 
same amount of coal will deliver to the rooms, onl) 
one-third of the amount of available heat which would 
have resulted under proper draft conditions and cor- 
rect combustion. In other words, a poor draft may 
cause you to burn three times as much fuel as you 
should. 
No heater can furnish its own draft. The draft 
of a warm air heater depends entirely on the chimney. 
A flue should not be smaller than 8x12 inches, cer 
It should be free from bends 


tainly no less than &x8. 
[.in- 


or offsets and the inside should be left smooth. 
ing with tile, if properly done, makes a good flue but 
remember that an 8&'%x13-inch tile flue is only 
674x11% inches in actual inside measurements. 

[t is not advisable to have more than one pipe enter- 
ing any flue as they will often interfere with each 


other. When there are two or more flues in the same 
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chimney they should be entirely separated from the 
bottom to top. 

The chimney should extend from the basement to a 
point at least two feet above the highest point of the 
roof; higher if surrounding buildings or objects make 
Do not let architectural design inter 
lt should 


it necessary. 
fere with the efficiency of your chimney. 


be designed first for use, second for architectural 
beauty. 
The best shape for a chimney flue is round, second, 


elliptical, third, square, and last rectangular. Unfor- 
tunately, this last form is more frequently used. A 
rectangular chimney flue will increase in efficiency the 
more it approaches the square flue in ferm, for in- 
stance, an 8x12-inch flue will be better than a 6x16- 
inch flue which has the same area. 

The chimney should be as straight as possible, with 
no offsets or bends and no obstructions. It should 
not be reduced in size at any point, and care should be 
taken that the end of the smoke pipe is flush with the 
inside of the chimney and does not extend into the 
chimney as this will contract the area at this point, and 
interfere with the draft. 

Warped or poorly fitting fire doors, draft or ash 
doors should be made to fit tightly, otherwise the fire 
cannot be properly controlled. 

Keep the evaporating pan filled with water. An 
evaporating pan of ample size will enable you to have 
greater comfort at a lower temperature. Most warm 
air heaters are so equipped. If yours is not, an evapo- 
rating pan can be installed in the jacket of almost any 
warm air heater. 

Basement pipes and the jacket or casing of the 
warm air heater should be covered with asbestos felt 
or some effective insulating material. 


er 


GIVES INTERESTING INFORMATION ON 
IMPORTANCE OF HUMIDITY. 


An interesting discussion on the subject, “The Im 


portance of Humidity,” is given by the Mahoning 
foundry Company, Youngstown, Ohio, in its catalog. 
Inasmuch as the dealer and installer are at all times 
anxious to learn as much as possible about subjects of 
this nature we reprint the discussion herewith: 


Upon entering a room heated by steam, or even ly 


so-called warm air heating systems, one expert 


sone 

ences a sensation of oppression and stutfiness entirely 
different from what we would expect on a nice sum 
mer day in the outside air, and a great many peopl 
may be at a loss to account for this condition. The 
occupants of such a room will further experience 


chapped skin, a dry throat and nostrils, and there will 


he noticeable the cracking and drying of furmture and 
All these troubles are directly due to the 


iw heated an 


WV Ot Ta WW ork. 


lack of a proper amount of moisture in 


lf we take a definite amount of cold air, even from 


1 


the outside atmosphere, whi ontams a 
expand in the pres 


propel 
amount of moisture, this am 
out of the registet 
a les 


it contained 


sure of heating, and when it pa 


into the living rooms, will consequently contain 
amount of vapor per cubic foot t! what 
when it passed into the botton f the heater Ry 
actual test by means of a hydrometer, an instrument 











used for measuring this moisture in air, it has been 
found that the average American home contains heated 
air in the winter time which is actually drier than the 
air on the Sahara Desert. In order to avoid this, it 
becomes necessary to add a certain amount of mois- 
ture to this circulating air as it passes into the heater. 
This is brought about by using vapor pans attached 
to the side of the jacket, which can be kept filled with 
water, and which will automatically moisten the cir- 





Manufactured by 
Ohio. 


Mahoning Warm Aijir_ Heater, 
Mahoning Foundry Company, 


Type C, 
Youngstown, 


culating air to the proper moisture. By means of this 
feature of the Mahoning Warm Air Heating System, 
the air in the living rooms can be made the same as 
the pure, wholesome air of the Great Out-of-Doors on 
a warm summer day. This is another respect in which 
the hot water and steam heating systems fail, as the 
circulating water is contained within the radiators, 
and has no chance to escape into the rooms and moisten 
the air. 

The accompanying illustration shows the Mahoning 
Warm Air Heater, Type C, with the open dome radi- 
ator. Dealers and installers are advised to write for 
a catalog to the Mahoning Foundry Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


+ ee 


PUBLISHES DATA OF COAL AND COKE. 


Interesting statistics regarding the production of 
coal and coke in 1917 are published in the Press Bul- 
letin of the United States Geological Survey, as fol- 
lows: 

The production of bituminous coal in 1917 was 
551,790,563 net tons, an increase over 1916 of 49,270,- 
881 tons, or nearly 10 per cent, according to C- E. 
Lesher, of the United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The production of Pennsyivania anthracite in 1917 
established a new high record of 99,611,811 net tons 
(88,939,117 gross tons), exceeding that in 1916 by 
12,033,318 net tons, or nearly 14 per cent, and sur- 
passing the previous record of 91,524,922 net tons in 
1913. With the exception of West Virginia all the 
large coal-producing States recorded increases, the 
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only decreases having been in West Virginia (0.02 per 
cent), Oregon, South Dakota, and Georgia. 

The production of coke in 1917 was 55,606,828 tons, 
an increase compared with 1916 of 1,073,243 tons, or 
2.0 per cent. The output of by-product coke increased 
from 19,069,361 tons in 1916 to 22,439,280 tons in 
1917 and represented 40.4 per cent of the total in 
1917 against 35 per cent of the total in 1916. The 
production of beehive coke decreased from 35,464,22 
tons in 1916 to 33,067,548 tons in 1917. The number 
of active by-product ovens increased from 6,607 in 
1916 to 7,298 in 1917, and of beehive ovens from 
65,605 to 68,687, but the irregularity of operation of 
beehive ovens in 1917, due principally to lack of rail- 
road cars, reduced the average production per oven. 
Nearly all the decrease in production of beehive coke 
was in Pennsylvania, although in the last month de- 
creases were recorded in Georgia and Kentucky. The 
production of by-product coke decreased slightly in 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Washington 
and increased notably in New Jersey, Ohio, and West 
V irzinia. 

The number of men engaged in producing bitumi- 
nous coal increased from 561,102 in 1916 to 603,143 
in 1917, and the number producing anthracite de- 
creased from 159,869 in 1916 to 154,174 in 1917. 
However, the number of men employed underground 
in the production of bituminous coal increased from 
474,244 in 1916 to 498,185 in 1917, a gain of but 5 per 
cent compared with a gain of 20.8 per cent in surface 
employees. 


In the anthracite regions under- 


the number of 
ground employees decreased 5.8 per cent, but the 
surface employees increased 2.4 per cent. In both 
branches of the coal-mining industry there was a rela- 
tively large gain in the number of men employed on 
the surface, which is significant when it is realized 
that it is the underground worker who actually 
produces the coal and who is the more skilled work- 
man. 

The average number of days worked in both bitumi- 
nous coal fields and anthracite mines was the highest 
recorded—243 in the bituminous field and 285 in the 
anthracite. 

It is interesting to note that the preliminary estimate 
of the production of bituminous coal, published by the 
Geological Survey in the first week of January, 1918 
(544,000,000 net tons), was low, because it was based 
on the number of carloads of.coal loaded at the mines, 
whereas the average loading per car had increased 
nearly 4 per cent during the year, a fact not discovered 
until several months after the estimate was made. 

+2 

Service is for him who serves. 
pression of a man’s better nature trying to rise to his 
ideal. It is brotherly love and the Golden Rule com- 
bined. It is a man trying to fill the great niche carved 
for him in the scheme of Destiny. We all serve, from 
beggar to king, and it is only a question of the degree 
and the intelligence of our efforts—and he who serves 
willingly serves doubly. Therefore let us hope that 
it may be our privilege to do our work gladly, and not 
to be slaves of custom and precedent, but the servants 
of our better selves —O. C. Saum. 


It is the natural ex- 
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PATTERNS FOR TWO WAY Y BRANCH 
STRAIGHT ON ONE SIDE. 

By O. W. 

sranches of this type are used where a pipe must 

If any other 


KorTue. 


run close with the floor or ceiling or wall. 
of the ordinary type of branch was used the taper on 
center would leave an open space between the pipe and 


Observe where the center miter line 14-20 of eleva- 
tion acts as a meeting point between the two prongs. 
Therefore a true section must be developed through 
these points. There are many different ways of doing 
this, the one here shown may be used with success 
although the correct way would be to find the true half 
diameters through the points 1o’-12’ of elevation. Ly 
this method we draw the section 8-14 and then de- 
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Patterns for Two Way Y Branch 


floor. To lay out this problem an elevation is first 
drawn making the base line to the desired diameter 
of the large pipe. Then draw the branches taking care 
to make them as uniform and to a true taper as pos- 
sible. Then describe the half section for one of the 
prongs and divide in equal spaces. These points square 
etc. 
step is to draw a part plan describing the full circle 
for the large base. Draw the line 
the large circle and then from each point as 1-3'-5’-7’ 

Pick 
7-7’ and set as 19, thus estab- 
lishing the center line 1-13 in plan. From this line 
measure the length of sectional lines from elevation 
establishing points 3-23, 5-21, 7, and 9-17 etc. Trace 
an oval through these points and you have that view 


lines into the base line I-12 as ‘.5'-97" The next 
« . e / 
19-20 tangent to 


etc. of elevation drop lines into plan indefinitely. 
the length of half section 


when looking down into the branch of elevation. 





16 


PATTERN 





Straight on One Side. 


velop the branch to it. This half section can be de 

veloped the same as making an elipse using the quarter 
circle 14-8” and dividing in equal spaces. Divide the 
quarter circle 8-20 of plan in the same number of equal 
parts. Then project lines making them cross in points 
12 of 
dropped to the center line 8-14 in plan after which they 
center line thus establish 


ro and elevation. These points can also be 
are described to the vertical 
ing points 10-12-16-18 of plan. I[laving these points 


established the triangular lines in plan can be drawn 


by connecting lines in points as 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 3 to 4, 
4 to 5, 5 to 6, etc. 
To find the true length of these lines in plan, they 


should be considered as base lines for triangles while 


the elevation gives our altitudes. Observe point 


3/-5" 7’-Q etc. of elevation ris an incline thereby 
making the altitude of eacl eeding point higher 
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Also notice how the lines 10’-12’ of elevation rise in 
To take care of these in our diagram 
This 


the miter cut. 
of true lengths, project over lines as shown. 
gives us all our altitudinal heights as on a vertical line. 
Now with dividers pick the base lines from plan as 1-2 
and set it on the lower line of diagram establishing 
point 2. Then pick line 2-3 and set as point 3, after 
which pick line 3-4, 4-5 and set on the same line. 
(Observe all plan lines show the base line of diagram 
as the proper line for measuring off up to points 8-9 
After this the lines 9-10 and 10-11 are set on 
the second line as points 10-12, Then 11-12 and 12-13 
are stepped on the next line up as 12 and 13. The line 
By joining similar points 


of plan. 


13-14 is set on the top line. 
with lines we have the true lengths for one-half of 
plan. The other half would be determined in the same 
way. 

To set out the pattern draw any line as 1-2 making it 
equal to 1-2 of diagram. Then pick one of the spaces 
on the half section of elevation as stretchout and using 
point 1 as center describe small ares as at 3. In the 
same way pick space 2-4 from plan and sweep small 
arcs at 4, using 2 as center. Now pick true lengths 
3-3 from diagram and using point 2 in pattern as 
center cross arcs in point 3. Then pick line 3-4 from 
diagram and using the new point 3 as center cross ares 
in point 4. After this describe the small are 5 and 6 
using those spaces from our working drawings. Cross 
these ares with lines 5-5 and 5-6 from diagram using 
the new point 4 and 5 as centers when established, Re- 
peat in this way walking from one point to another 
until the entire pattern is developed. Care must be 
taken to be sure to pick the right true length lines and 
also for using the spaces 8-10-12-14 of the half section 
between 


for miter line in elevation as a_ stretchout 


points 8-14-20 of pattern. All spaces for the small 
end are picked from the section. To make sure the 
stretchout is right a zig zag rule can be bent around the 
curve to verify it. Laps for rivetting must be allowed 
extra. 

icasnialeietsieeanliaiaalbitieinibian 


CANCELS MEETINGS OF ST. LOUIS SHEET 
METAL TRADE. 


Under date of October 12, 1918, George [é. Kohl- 
meyer, Secretary of the Sheet Metal Consumers’ Pro- 
tective Association of St. Louis, Missouri, has sent 
out a letter to all the members of the organization 
notifying them of the cancellation of all pending meet- 
ings of that body until further notice. 


was made imperative as a protective measure against 


This action 
the spread of the influenza epidemic. It was agreed 
upon without debate. The letter, which has a dis- 
tinctly patriotic tone, is as follows: 

“In compliance with the Quarantine Proclamation 
of the Honorable Mayor and Honorable Health Com- 
missioner of the City of St. Louis prohibiting meet- 
ings of associations and public gatherings because of 
the fact that Spanish Influenza is now present and 
may become epidemic in the City of St. Louis, meet- 
ings of the Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation will not be held until quarantine restrictions 
are removed and further notice given. 

“The Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective Associa- 
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tion is always ready to do its patriotic duty and help 
the cause of suffering humanity. 
Respectfully, 
(GEORGE EE, KOHLMEYER, 
Secretary. 

H. W. Symonps, President.” 

The Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective Association 
of St. Louis, Missouri, is chartered by the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors of the United 
States and has won the reputation of being one of the 
most energetic and progressive organizations con- 
nected with the national association. 

“eo? 


FURNISHES HIGH GRADE MATERIAL, 


The prosperity of a sheet metal contractor depends 
upon the satisfaction which he gives his customers. 
In a given territory, the success or ultimate failure 
of such a contractor is conditioned upon the reputation 
which he acquires. Therefore, he cannot 
with impunity foist inferior workmanship or 
material upon his trade under a plea of low 
prices. No matter how close and merciless 
competition may be in his neighborhood, it 
will not profit him to offer such competition 
as an excuse or justification of poor material. 

I:xperience has amply demonstrated that 
quality and service are more productive of 
gainful business, in the long run, than cheap 
The fable 


of the dog and the bone comes to mind in 


ness and low standards of work 
this regard. It is vastly more profitable to 
hang onto a high class trade already acquired 
and to enlarge it persistently, though slowly, 
than to seek to increase the number of one’s 
patrons at the expense of efficiency in work 
manship and material. (nce a contractor 
has gained a name for doing cheap jobs with 
cheap sheet metal, it becomes very difficult 
for him to overcome so undesirable a repu 
tation. 

There is no room for controversy concern 
ing the wisdom of refusing to handle con 
tracts which require a skimping of quality 
and \ll the in the 
world will not undo the unfavorable impres 


service. explanations 





Conductor 
Pipe Made gj. thich is « > > made ( ec 
oy clases ston which is sure to be made upon prospec 


Smith tive customers by such jobs. Consequently. 
Hardware. . ee a 

Company, it is a matter of first importance to use sheet 
Feoria, ; ° . 

Minois. metal products upon which full reliance can 


The utmost skill and care in carrying ou! 
a contract will not make up for deficiencies of qualit) 


be placed. 


‘rom the foregoing arguments it follows that the 
sheet metal contractor should use only reliable prod 
ucts. There are several companies which have estal 
lished a reputation for dependable material and which 
have a clean record for uniform excellence. No mis 
take can be made, for example, in dealing with such a 
firm as the Clark-Smith Hardware Company of Peoria. 
Illinois, manufacturers of conductor pipes—one of 
which is shown in the illustration herewith—eave 
troughs, ridge roll, and similar products. This com- 
pany has built up a reputation in the trade for honesty, 
promptness, quality and service. Its catalog of Tinner’ 
Tools and Supplies is free for the asking. 
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OPERATES AT TWO RATES OF SPEED. 


An important fact about the Buffalo Crimper and 
Seader, made by the Tool 
Works, Buffalo, New York, and shown herewith, is 
that it can be run at two speeds. 


Niagara Machine and 
It can be operated 
either geared from the back gear shaft, at reduced 
speed, or direct with the handle on the lower shaft. 
The reduced speed is for work on heavier material, 
and the faster rate for light stock. This machine is 
intended to facilitate joining lengths of sheet metal 
pipe. The end of the pipe is contracted by crimping 
and it can be beaded at the same time. The connect- 
ing gears are cut of steel, and the parts are inter- 
changeable. 

The relative depth of the crimp and bead can be 
regulated quickly, and with ease. <A distinct crimp 
and shallow bead can be obtained, or vice versa, or the 


crimp and bead can be made uniform. The adjust 





Buffalo Crimper and Beader, Manufactured by the Niagara 


Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New York. 


ment 1s made by means of two wing nuts. By loosen 
ing one and tightening the other, the upper shaft is 
tipped either toward the front, or toward the handle 
end, as may be desired. 

The 
length of the crimping rolls is 134 


The 


inches ; length of 


rolls are made of steel and hardened. 
heading rolls, 1 inch; distance between shaft centers, 
| 13/16 inches. Rolls with spiral crimp, as shown in 
the illustration, are furnished, unless rolls with straight 
crimp are ordered. A pair of plain collars is fur 
nished to take the place of the beading rolls when 
crimping alone is to be done. This machine is for 
number 20 iron and lighter. 

Important facts about this machine and the other 
devices made by this company are to be found in the 
catalog 56 S. A., which tinsmiths may procure by writ 
ing to the Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo 
New York. 
nn 


SENDS BOOKLET ON ADVERTISING. 


Retail merchants and others interested in advertis 
ing may have for the asking a booklet recently issued 
by the National Educational Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, “The Foot 
Rule of Successful Retail Advertising,” along with 
a bulletin telling how this booklet has been used as 
the basis for study courses in local advertising clubs, 
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states an announcement from the office of the Asso 
ciated Clubs. 

The advertising association, which embraces more 
than 150 local advertising clubs, is actively engaged 
in the promotion of better advertising, seeking im- 
provement along the line of greater skill on the part 
of the advertiser as well as endeavoring to stamp all 
fraud out of advertising. 

This “Foot Rule” booklet, it is announced, is a most 
practical little treatise on retail advertising, and is 
proving to be a distinct help to local advertising clubs 
that are making it a basis for a series of meetings for 
the study of advertising. 

Requests may be addressed to Noble T. Praigg, sec 
retary of the National Educational Committee, Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs, Merchants Bank Building, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
“*e- 


IS NOT AFFECTED BY THE WEATHER. 


The New Rotable Standard Ventilator made by the 
Standard Ventilator Company of Lewisburg, Penn 
sylvania, is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
lt swings free in a very slight draft. Weather condi 
tions have no effect upon it. This ventilator is said 


draft difficulties. The capacity of 


the 


down 


to cure all 


ope nl np 


which is always 
away from the 
weather like a 
weather vane, 


corre sponds with 


the size of the 
Han It is de 
ined to use the 





‘(own currents ol 

winds and to in- 

duce horizontal 

: currents ol ail 
Phun PATENTED a from the chime 
New Rotable Standard Ventilator Made ‘()! nilding SO) al 

by the Standard Ventilator Company, 

Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. gre tly to om 

‘rease the dratt or ventilation. Storm mnet affect 
the parts and bearings. lriction is mininnuzed by the 
sensitive bearings so that the ventilator turns east 
and heat or cold does not affect it. It also requires 
no lubrication. Any weather force bearmg upon it 
has the effect of increasing the direct draft, when 
attached to a troublesome chimney or stacl This is 
also true when used for ventilation of building Phi 
ventilator has the advantage of lighting the apartment 


it ventilates because it is constructed an opening 


not affected by storms and permits the entrance of} 


The New 


ates the necessity of high stacks and at the same time 


light. Rotable Standard Ventilator obvi 


is ornamental. For circulars and further particular 


dealers should address the Standard \entilator Com 


pany of Lewisburg, Pennsylvami 


Have you definitely settled and proven what it cost 
to do your business? Have vou determined your 


a eood 


profitable and your unprofitall: 


system to keep before you a cost t ind faithfully 


to follow the same. 


GOOD SHEET METAL PRODUCTS A 
SPECIALTY. 





When The Sykes Company of Chicago, Illinois, 
started in business, they were determined on making 
“the best goods on the market.” The old adage, 
“Where there is a will, there is a way,” has proven 
The 
Sykes Company has made a success in the sheet metal 
business by dint of hard and honest labor and by giv- 
ing its customers the right kind of serv- 
ice. The Company is at all times will- 
ing and anxious to furnish price lists and 


true in many instances and this is one of them. 


estimates to all tinsmiths and sheet 
metal contractors who request them. 
In the accompanying illustration is 


shown one of their sheet metal products. 
It specializes in high grade metal roofing 
and siding ; corrugated sheets, painted or 
galvanized; metal window frames and 
sash, glazed with wire glass; skylights ; 
‘and skylight gearing. Those interested 
Compane, “Gni-in such products should address The 
cago, Illinois. Sykes Company, 930 West 19th Place, 
(Chicago, Illinois, for price lists and estimates, as 
stated in the foregoing, and also for further particu- 
lars of their many varied products. 


ao 
-eoo 


RECITES REASONS FOR SAVING PAPER. 
Sulphur is used in the manufacture of practically 
all kinds of paper. 
It is used in the form of Sulphur Dioxide. 
Our Government needs great quantities of sulphur 
for war munitions. 
Much of this is used in the manufacture of gas to 
be used in warfare. 
(sermany began the use of poison gas in warfare. 
It is necessary to fight back with the same weapon. 
(Otherwise our soldiers will be needlessly sacrificed. 
(ur Government has beaten Germany at her own 





One of the 
Products of 





yame. 

We make a better gas, one that is deadlier and 
drives back the enemy more efficiently than any gas 
they have. 

There must be no shortage of sulphur because 
every pound of it made into gas saves our own men 
and helps speed up our final victory. 

Every piece of paper contains a certain amount of 
sulphur. 

There are only two sulphur mines in America. 

very sheet of paper, every bag, every bit of wrap- 
ping paper, every sheet of letter paper we save by not 
needlessly using or by not thoughtlessly wasting al- 
lows just so much more of the precious sulphur for 
our war use. Save the paper and help choke the 
fiendish Hun at his own choking game. 


= 


DURABLE AND ORNAMENTAL STEEL 
CEILINGS, SIDE WALLS AND CORNICES. 





In the manufacture of steel ceilings, side walls and 
cornices, it is not only necessary to make them attrac- 
tive but also to make them of high grade material. 
Very 


freauently manufacturers turn out a_ highly 
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ornamental product which is not durable and on the 
other hand, there are well made, efficient products on 
the market whose esthetic side was entirely neglected. 
The W. J. Burton Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
manufacture steel ceilings—as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration herewith—side walls and cornices 
that are exceedingly attractive and also will stand the 


wear and tear of time. The Company states that it is 





Steel Ceilings Made by The W. J. Burton Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


willing to have its products investigated and tested for 
both of these qualities. Were they not confident of 
the outcome of such investigations, such a statement 
would not be made. Dealers are advised to address 
The W. J. Burton Company, Junction Avenue and 
Federal Street, and 436 Penobscot Building, Detroit, 
Michigan, for their catalog giving prices and descrip- 
tions of their steel ceilings, side walls and cornices. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Shot Gun Shells. 
From Edward A. Burton, Hastings, Michigan. 

Kindly advise where I can obtain loaded shot gun 
shells. 

Ans.—Bullard and Gormley Company, 175 North 
State Street, Chicago; Peters Cartridge Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Address of Lowry Brothers. 
From Fugene R. Kean, Ravenna, Nebraska 

Please give me the address of Lowry Brothers, 
manufacturers of the Excelsior asbestos fire clay 
cooking ware. 

Ans.—They are located in Roseville, Ohio. 

Blow Torch. 
From the Brizee Metal Works, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Can you tell us where to secure blow torches for 
soldering radiators ? 

Ans.—Ashton Manufacturing Company, Newark, 
New Jersey ; Otto Bernz, Newark, New Jersey; Bur- 
gess Soldering Furnace Company, Department A, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Clayton and Lambert Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, Michigan; George W. Diener 
Manufacturing Company, 400 Monticello Avenue, 
Chicago: Double Blast Manufacturing Company, 
North Chicago, Illinois; and Ringen Stove Company, 
Division American Stove Company, 825 Chouteau 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


icaaepeatath dite 

The Eureka Flux & Solders Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, has been incorporated for $2,500. The in- 
corporators are Emil Lesser, Abraham Gutmann, and 
Frank Pipla. 
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George Bru- 


1,278,100. 


Adjustable Post-Auger Handle. 
ning, Bruning. Nebr. Filed April 19, 1917. 
Metallic Clothes-Pin. Robert C. Graham, Sr., 


Filed Oct. 11, 1916. 


1,278,142. 


Iddystone, Pa. Renewed July &, 1918. 


lish-Bait Container. llenthorn, 


Filed Feb. 13, 


1,278,146. Benjamin F. 


Osawatomie, Kans. 1918. 
Device. Sieben, 


1917. 


1,278,236. Lawn-Sprinkling Henry 


Kansas City, Mo. Filed Feb. 3, 
1,278,251. Bevel-Protractor. Frank Syjud, Detroit, Mich 


Filed Dec. 4, 1917. 


1,278,254. Door-Latch. Bavard E. Taylor, Oak Park, 
Il. Viled Nov. 20, 1916. 
1,278,261. Washhanger. Boleslaw Turynowicz, Boston 


Mass. Filed June &, 1918. 


1,272,263. Smoke-Flue and Chimney Lining. James C. 


D. Weeks, Cheapside, Va. Filed Sept. 15, 1917. 


1,278,275. Winters, Grand 


Mich. 


Latch. Alexander F Rapids, 


Filed Jan. 9, 1918. 


1 278,298. Alberto Brandetti, Detroit, Mich 


Wrench. 
Filed June 17, 1918. 


1,278,303. Actevlene-Terch. Louis Chapt, Paterson, N 


J. Filed April 17, 1918. 


1,278,309. Ventilator. Charles F. Damm and George 


Huber, Damm 


HWuber assignor to said 


N. ¢ : said 
1914. 


tuftalo 


Filed Sept. 1, 























1278,527. Lock Mechanism. Howard | Van Order 


Kast Orange, N. J. Filed Jan. 25, 1917. 


1278569 Lawn-Mower Peter Beaushene, Renton, 
Wash. Filed 29, 1917. 

1,278,590. Wrench. Daniel J. Carr, Coffeyville, Kan 
riled May 29, 1918. 

1,278,603. Door-Check. Chauncey R. Dana, San rar 
cisco, Cal Filed Aug, 27, 1917. 

1278642. Hinge. Albert S Hlarrell ane Oliver ¢ 
Spence, Camilla, Ga. Filed March 16, 1918 


1,278,672. Combination 


Staple-Puller and Wire-Splices 


John Johnston, Annawan, IIL, assignor of on f to ‘I 
man Everett, Jr, Annawan, Ill. Viled March 7, 191+ 

1,278,680, Weed-Cutter. Katie Klatfert, Ik] Vaso, Ue 
l‘iled Sept. 26, 1917. Renewed June 21, 191+ 

1,278,682. Bread and Meat Slicer. Jacob Kolhi j 
Fults, Hl. Filed May 17, 191s 

1,278,690, Can-Opener. Lani vrie, Re Is, Ind 
Filed Mav 17, 1918, 

1,278,704. Stovepipe-Lock. Re | 
don Mills, Ill. Filed Dee. 14, 191% 

1,278,736. Ash-Pan. Albert = 1 Pet 
Mint Miled March 20, 191% 

1.278,787. Mop. Clyde Love Tate, Pal 
Jan. 21, 1918 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








MORE STEEL RESTRICTIONS ARE IN 
PROSPECT FOR THE TRADE. 


Developments in the steel trade during the week in- 
dicated the necessity of further restrictions in the 
consumption of steel. The industries which already 
have been “rationed” form merely the basis of the 
conservation movement. Investigations conducted by 
the War Industries Board into the possibility of sav- 
ings in strictly war industries failed to improve the 
situation. On the contrary, it indicated that the de- 
mand woyld possibily be greater than the estimates, 
and that steel would have to be saved in other direc- 
tions if the essential needs of the war are to be met. 

Increased production of both steel and iron in the 
past week helped the prospects considerably, and in 
view of the probability that the steel production will 
exceed estimates, the importance of the discrepancy 
between supply and demand has been lessened. The 
decrease in the unfilled tonnage of the leading interest 
in September indicated shipments from the plants of 
the corporations at the rate of approximately 97 per 
cent of capacity. The corporation, according to an 
announcement by Judge Gary, attained 100 per cent 
of capacity in the production of steel ingots for the 
first time in its history, and added considerably to the 
hopes of the authorities responsible for making indus- 
tre meet the demands of the army in the field. 

lron production increased in September for the 
first time since the demand for steel passed the possi- 
ble production, and greatly encouraged the trade. 
Iron was produced in September at the rate of nearly 
42,000,000 tons a year. The capacity of the furnaces 
is estimated at approximately 43,000,000 tons, but the 
year’s production will fall considerably below that fig- 
ure. October, however, is expected to show an im- 
provement over September. 

In spite of the favorable developments, the produc- 
tion of steel will probably fall 4,000,000 tons under 
the requirements. This estimate is based on the re- 
sult of the investigation of the demands of the war in- 
dustries which indicated that no reduction in their re- 
quirements was to be expected. 


STEEL. 


for rails, shells, wire and 


The demand for 


Current demands are 
forms adopted to use in France. 
wire has been very heavy, and is expected to increase. 
More shells have been used, and the demand for steel 
for military operations is greater than was looked for. 

Whatever part of the deficit in steel is not made up 
by reducing factors of safety in the direct war pro- 
gram will be made up by steel being denied to com- 
mercial uses that are recognized as helpful in winning 
the war. This will occur simply through the oper- 
ation of the priority and preference system, aided to 


an extent by the conservation agreements the War In- 
dustries Board has been making from time to time 
with consumers. 

\s a maiter of fact such curtailment is not going to 
he a new thing, but has been more or less a feature of 
the steel distribution for some time past. In many 
finished products mills have been unable to ship at all 
against the preference list in general, those consump 
tive purposes which are not granted priority, and few 
if any have been able to work clear down to the end 
of the preference list. Many mills have been unable 
to get to the preference list at all, but find their re- 
sources exhausted at one point or another in the prior 
ities. Some get down to b-4 but not through that 
category. Others have been able to take care of AA 
and A priorities only. 

It is certainly to be assumed that in making up its 
estimates of steel requirements for the half year the 
War Industries Board included tonnages for the com- 
mercial priorities as well as for the mere preference 
list as such, though how liberally it made allowance 
is not known. Therefore it is fair to assume that 
whatever steel is saved by not being furnished against 
the preference list, or on priorities for commercial 
purposes is steel saved against the half-yvear’s deficit. 

There is now a possibility that some extensive re- 
arrangements will be made in the priorities and pret- 
erences when it is so certain that the steel supply will 
not extend nearly to the bottom of the list, so that con 
sumers near the end of the general sequence will get 
some steel and others higher up be given correspond- 
ingly less of their full requirements. Something off 
this sort has been occurring right along for some time 
past. For instance, when the general preference list 
was promulgated June 6th a place on it was regarded 
as of great value, yet the preference list followed all 
the priorities. Material for agricultural implements 
was placed in the fifth paragraph of the preference 
list. Under the regulations for automatic priority, 
promulgated under date of July Ist, but not made 
public until some time later, this material was given 
B-2 priority, thus moving it up in the general 
Despite that high recognition given, the 
arrange- 


sequence. 
War Industries 

ment whereby the 
themselves will curtail their consumption of iron and 


Board has made an 


agricultural’ implement makers 


steel by 25 per cent. 
COPPER. 

Importations of copper in September were phe- 
nomenally heavy; in fact, they were the largest for 
any single month in the history of the industry. The 
total, according to Custom House _ reports 
through the Metal Exchange, was 32,000 tons, ecjuiv- 


alent to 71,680,000 pounds. Thus the gain in Septem- 
ber, compensated for the severe falling off during 


made 
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June and July. Average monthly importations dur- 
ing June, July and August were close.to 20,000 tons, 
equivalent to a little less than 45,000,000 pounds and 
the average monthly arrivals since the first of the 
year, have been 21,375 tons, equivalent to 47,110,000 
pounds. 

Last year, which made the maximum record in im- 
portations, the monthly arrivals averaged 45,180,000 
The indication therefore is that importa- 
tions this year will exceed even the extraordinary 


pounds. 


showing of 1917. 

No further developments affecting prices were 
noted last week, but the general impression through- 
out the trade is that with the beginning of the end of 
war there is no likelihood of any change in prices of 
copper for shipment over the last quarter of this year. 
Very few transactions of importance for either do- 
mestic consumption or for export came to the surface 
but under present conditions nothing is likely to be 
made known by the Copper Producers’ Committee in 
whose hands the control of distribution is placed. 


TIN. 
The situation in the market for tin continues un- 
changed with practically no business contracted in 
future shipments, as consumers are expecting their 
supplies for esesntial needs through the U. S. Steel 
Products Company, which will distribute tin in the 
United States for the Government. A little business 
in Banca spot goes on around 81 cents a pound. Banca 
tin now arriving at the Pacific Coast is quoted at 78 
cents. The London market was quoted £1 lower in 
all positions, Straits spot being held at £335 10s. 


LEAD. 

The Lead Producers’ Committee has just sent out a 
questionnaire to consumers asking them to specify the 
amount of lead they have purchased during the three 
years, 1915, 1916 and 1917, and for what purpose this 
lead was bought. The lead situation is also fully 
controlled and there is little change to be noted. Prices 
remain 7.75 cents St. Louis. 

SOLDER. 

No changes have occurred in the Chicago solder 
The Warranted 
50-50, per pound, 49 cents; Commercial, 45-55, per 
cents; Plumbers, per pound, 425¢ cents. 


market. present quotations are: 


pound, 4514 


SPELTER. 

In the absence of consumer’s demand, the spelter 
market continues to weaken. In the past week, prices 
have declined '4 to % cent a pound on prime western. 
Higher grades are holding firm. Larger sellers have 
been trying to steady the market, and have not been 
offering freely, but there have been sufficient offerings 
of small quantities to cause considerable pressure. 

SHEETS. 

Reports from the Youngstown, Ohio, district are 
to the effect that there is a strong drift toward the 
opinion that before long few sheets of any kind will 
Steel is becoming scarcer each month, 


be made there. 
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and right now several makers have not enough bars 
to run at 50 per cent capacity. Few mills have ever 
attained the 75 per cent production mark as requested 
by the Government some time ago, due to a shortage 
of steel, and indications are that the shortage is be- 
Makers feel that 
plates are more necessary to the prosecution of the 


coming more prevalent. shells and 
war than sheets and hence they consider that the sheet 
industry will suffer reverses for a while, probably 
being classed as a nonessential. 

TIN PLATE. 

The allotment of tin bars has been cut to a point 
where only 70 per cent of mill capacity can be em- 
ployed. And as the requirements for perishable food 
crops practically have been satisfied, the fear is ex- 
pressed that some difficulty may be experienced in 
keeping the plants up to a 70 per cent basis of oper 
ations with only a limited amount of Government and 
food container business remaining to be satisfied. 


OLD METALS. 

Since scrap yards in Chicago have found it impos 
sible to obtain oxygen and acetylene for use in cutting 
up boilers and tanks, a condition has arisen which 
promises to render a heavy tonnage of this class of 
material unavailable. Most yards still have some supply 
of gases for use in cutting torches, but in a short time 
will be entirely out. With labor scarcity, it will be 
impossible to reduce boilers and tanks to a condition 
where they can be used for scrap and unless & change 
is made in the ruling as to gas, this class of material 
will begin to accumulate in yards. Most scrap deal 
ers and consumers expect to see the present shortage 
increase during the winter and as few consumers have 
a reserve, the situation promises some interesting de 
velopments. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 


axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 


$30.36; No. 1 wrought tron, $30.36; No. 1 cast tron, 


$29 to $29.50, all net tons. Trices for non-ferrous 


metals are as follows, per pound: Laight copper, 20 
cents; light brass, 11'4 cents; lead, 6'~ cents; zine, 
5 '4 cents; cast aluminum, 25 cents 

PIG IRON. 

\ll efforts of the producers for a higher iron output 
are met by the increasing needs from all quarters and 
the shortage is becoming a more serious matter ever 
week. There will apparently be no material relief for 


months to come. Consumers of iron are still looking 


to Washington, demanding that tro! located 
them. 

Kastern Pennsylvania furnace 
Buffalo continue to receive a number of small order 
for foundry iron for shipment over the valance of 
vear through allocation by the Sub 
Iron Ore and Transportation on behali of the ‘ 
Almost 


Recently there has been o1 a te nq 


ernment. no business 
W Se, 


n for shipment 


for foundry ir 


the ( rl ent to make 


uary but it is the policy of 


no allocations of gray iron for 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 




















METALS. LEAD. AUGERS BEATERS. 
ES EE 50 | Carpet. Per doz. 
 SPPPPrrrrTrrereeererererrrrey 9 00 ag ob PT tccnudesdeedaned 60% No. 17 Tinned Spring Wire.. $1 10 
—— Sheet Corpenter’s tet em| NE 1S Peres Wee covered... 1 00 
Full coils........ per 100 Ibs. $11 00} 
PIG IRON. a ee per 100 lbs. 11 25) Egg. Per doz 
Hollow. } 
pe | Oem $34 40 TIN. Bonney’s.......... per doz. 30 00 Ne 102 —- ye pecans i 3 
Ee Fdy., No. 2.. 34 00 Stearns, No. 3..... ™ 00; No. 150 “* °- be... 20 
Southern Fdy., No. 2 40 25| Pig tin........+..00+++++++-Nominal No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. . 2 10 
Lake Sup. ¢ ay.. No, 2... 38 70-39 00/ Bar tin.................---.Nominal) No. 13 3 30 
OES See 34 50 Post Hole No. 15 xi ses - o s@ 
: No. 18 “ i - oe £98 
HARDWARE. poem, 6 me. “ a. $12 50 
wan s Post ole an Cll. weed Jets 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT Vaughan’ s, 4to 9-in.. .perdoz. 10 25 ee BELLOWS. 
TIN PLATES. ——— NEE ncacvcesessceses +++ -40% 
Per dox ADZES. Hand. 
Ic DRE 5. ss» ccckseiatanadl $16 80 Ship. 8 9 10 12 
1X aaa 18 70| Carpenters’. Reeds. with or without screw. - 18% Per doz.$8 00 900 1000 1275 
IxxX Ds ghenantiaeees 20 Snell's % ‘ 
etapa pereanpe 32 15 ch d cor aaceins Gabe wale e ies 15% | } Moulders’. 
De BOE... a ccaanenuee 23 65 | Coopers’. re tihdidaanueee Per doz. 15 00 
IC y , MTEL ee ee 15% | AWLS. 
IX SR in ckevsaaeeedas ee ee 5% | a BELLS 
int a iaddhneeeabenuns po ° Reilroad ; Re 3 oy pe a -per doz. . $0 50 | Call, 
Pace ete emcee aa q ailroad. | No. 1050 Handled.. Os Ji 
TXxXX 20K28....cccvccccoce an es... ig 20% | Shouldered, a, # ‘te, vite : Sige Witated noe Be ~— 
| Patent asst'd, 1 to 4.. —— 85 | Cow. 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION, is cinuiinadinel 60%, 
Cokes, 180 Ibs...... 20x28 $18 50|CPS, Percussion—per 1,000. Harness EN anbinscaveccinesewad 35% 
Cokes, 200 lbs...... 20x28 18 80 4 L. Waterproof, 1-10s.... 20&245% (EAE o 1 05! Door. Per doz 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... owe “  - 2 S Serer 20&24% | RAE RS * 1 00 N 
Cokes, 270 lbs. .... IX 20x28 21 75 Musket CERES? 20&2$% Rory Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. ee with Smokeless Powder,’ | ‘Shouldered.......... . 1 60 -in. Nickeled Stee! Bell. 5 50 
* oC Se 75 shin Nickeled Steel Bell. . 6 00 
No. 10 per 100 Ibs. $5 52 medium grades. 208&24% 
OR eileen: per 100 lbs. 5 57| Loaded wit ; Senoiceioes Powder. Hand 
ME issn canis ‘.per 100 lbs. 5 62) high grade............. 082470 | scratch se , 
__ < | eedereers. per 100 lbs. 5 72] winchester , end ete. pallies. ........ art 
. ie 1 handled..... per. doz. 65| White Metal.............04. 159 
Smokeless Repeater Grade. ery No. IS, socket hand’ld Te eee 10% 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. ees Lancer Grade. . re , No. 7 Stanley = 1 95 oo. pagpascesecescescvscoes 15% 
" a MP wc ccccccceee Ce eh. ee 0 
SS rere r 100 Ibs. $6 32 ' 
Se peepeene: pool 100 Ibs. 6 37| 0° M: C. AXES. Miscellaneous. 
TS Seppepereree ger tems, 6 a2) Mise Ces............... 20&2 % Boys’ Handled Church and School, stecl alleys. . 20% 
Mids schawmcdd per 100 lbs. 6 47} Arrow................4- 2082 98 / arm, Ibs. 40 75 100 
i eel tx per 100 lbs. 6 52 New “Club piacouedsnebes en 20&24%| Niagara..........++. 9 2S} Bach....... . $2 25 3 00 400 5§ 50 
GALVANIZED. Gun Wads—per 1000. Broad. BEVELS, TEE. 
lumbs, West, Pat............. i 
a thwscennnacds per 100 ao ° - Winchester z °. —_ be ovens $2 = Plumbs Can, Pate sicd) we wa ~ whe rosewood handle, ue 
@. 18-20. .......0. per 100 lbs. 7 1 “ 41-28 gauge....... 1 63 “ Firemen’s (handle I CL OO Aalbers 
Me. 23-28.......00. per100lbs. 732) j= | — J seeeeeeees per doz. 19 00/ Stanley's iron handle. . ...... ooo Nets 
SS “a per 100 Ibs. 7 47| Powder. Each sii: emai 
L . 
Ho. 21 lasieaseanelll me 100 fee : - DuPont's Sporting, jews $11 25) single Bitted (handled). a — 
<r ee b o « 4 ee eee ee 
NO. BO... .cccceee per 100 lbs. 8 27 DuPont ’s Canisters 1 a re 3 56 Warren Giiver Steel Saat ces 1S 3 Brass 408&10% 
"hb. '': = 32| Warren Blue Fi..ished....... aaa 608&10% 
“ . at: 22| Matchless Red Pole......... ee arene nseene ° 
POLISHED SHEET ‘ TEEL. . Smokeless, a BITS 
No DM eoseseoseees per 100 tbe. $7 82 . « fess» 1S 23! Single Bitted (without handles) Auger. . ia 
Seer per 100 lbs. 7 87 “ “ ‘sters : ennings Pattern............. 
Re per 100 Ibs, 7 92 Canisters. 1 00) Warren Silver Steel. ........ 13 $0] Ford Car and Machine. 2.2... 15% 
No. 28 ner 100 Ibs. 8 02 L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting Warren Blue Finished....... 12 50 Sree 3068 
ree , eRe rage, xtra Sporting 1 28) Matchless Red Pole......... ws EP nena 30% 
PR eS 5 90 Clark's i... aon 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. L. & R. ‘aoueae. Extra Sporting Steer’s ** Small list, $22 00. 25% 
a ~ 7 Ri ya meen eras 3 10) Double Bitted (without handles). : Pad Large “ $26 00: 25% 
er 100 lbs. ange, Extra porting | IE a cng cnet. eenees 
Wood's Smooth No. 20......... $7 27/1 @ Ri > —_. s Seortine ad — en a hy eg 17 50 vase Sp Super pattem fain 
Oe FR BORE. v0 88 7 32 $ lb * — warting 32 The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs. Por sasessenesdesenussase ed 
“ “No, 25-26...... 737|L.& RO Orange, ‘Extra Sporting are the base prices COMUEr. .cccccccccccccccecececes 10% 
ad REE svcvsies 7 42 sgh Cet nh Ser ti a ” 34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
“ “ No. 28 7 52 Hereues 'E. ¢: and Infallible 43 50 | 4 to5_ lbs. advance 50c. Countersink. 
ene et Hercules “E. C..”' kegs.. Sienuie Gat 44 to 5} Mes. advance 75c. No. 18 Wheeler's .. . .per doz. $1 80 
Hercules “‘E. C.,’’ 4-kegs....... ll rs No. 20 ca 2 40 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET . PT American Snailhead.. “ 1 10 
IRON. Hercules “Infallible,” 25 can 2 eo) BAGS, PAPER NAIL. ™ Rose “ . 30 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, Hercules “Infallible,”. 10 can | Pounds..... 10 16 20 Mahew’ eo Fiat...... °* 1 00 
100 Ibs., base No. ed $11 55 drums ee ee 9 00 Perl ,000. . . $5 00 650 7 50 9° 00 iecass = 1 50 
Hercules “‘E. C.,’’ }-kegs....... 5 75 
Hercules “E.C.” and“Infallible” Dowel. 
BAR SOLDER. canisters..........++... 1 00 BALANCES, SPRING. | Russell Jennings..........+++ 30% 
> et en ecervere per Ib. 49 c Mesntiee W. A. is = GQ 4 me 1 25 Poricacedand enn ese wane 20% Fimlet 
mmercial, 45-55....... ” 45 : . : 
Plumbers’ sa tc| Hercules Lightning Rifle, | Standard Double Cut.......... 25% 
AMIDES . cc ererececeees 42%c a 1 25 | Geneon Catton... . per doz. $0 75 
rn Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, BARS, CROW. | SRR x ccieadoese sa oe 
z: No iiinacéed anaes is , (RES aa 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 Fach cs Walge Peles, porent.....98 = s ; DOR OY alta leat > es 
In cs iictitmieckanoddmaaeee 10e Hercules : Bullseye Revolver, Counteseiaks se eeeeeee 
BOR. cccsccesoscces | 
SHEET ZINC —— dies _ BASKETS. | Reamer. 
ANVILS. of ennings Square..... ses 2 50 
8 REE TOOT LOE $20 00 | Trenton, 70 to 80Ibs..... 9Ic per Ib. Small Willow........ per doz. 10 00) standard Square..... m4 2 s 
Less than cask lots....$20 50 to 21 00 Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs..... 93c per Ib. a ag teeees 11 50} American Octagon. . ° : 
, Large Willow........ - 138% 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. ‘ | Screw Driver. 
Board and Paper, up to 1/16” 17c per Ib. Goleanised Steel. {bu. Ibu. 1$ bu. | No. 7 Common...... pe 75 
Copper sheet. base........... — Thicker...... 18cperlb. Per doz.......$8 00 $11 50 $15 00 No.1 Triumph...... 1 25 


























